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Complete your building data before you go ahead with 
your plans and specifications. Investigate the claims of 


NATCO-HOLLOW/: TL E 


ee Ay 


— 





Then only can you be satisfied that you’ve chosen wisely. Your good judgment must \ 
be given fair play. \ 


Read up this form of construction before you go ahes ad with your building specifica- ) 
tions. Drop a line for our 64-page handbook, ‘“‘Fireproof Houses.’’ Contains 80 \ 
] photographs of residences and other moderate- sized bal lings where NATCO has i 
] been used for exterior wall construction at costs between $4 000 and $100,000, also a j 
; few complete drawings and floor plans. An invaluabl: _ guide to the prospective 


builder. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents in postage. Write for it today. 
] 


Natco construction is rapidly supplanting the older and less efficient forms and at a cost only slightly 
] in advance. The sum of advantages is, on the other hand, overwhelming. Architects in increasing 
j numbers are specifying Natco Hollow Tile throughout for their own homes. 
] Natco Hollow Tile places your building ahead of any other type of struc- 
] ture as an investment. Fire safety, permanence and nominal main nce 
/ are its chief characteristics. It is fireproof, age proof, moisture proof, 
N\ 


) sound proof, vermin proof, warmer in Winter and cooler in Sum 


Learn more about Natco before you do anything 
i definite. Send for “Fireproof Houses” today. 
\ 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING - COMPANY 


Organized 1889 
Dept. K PITTSBURGH, PA. Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Look for the Name Yale on Locks and Hardware 


F you don’t see the 


name Yale on a padlock you can be sure it 


isn’t a Yale Padlock. If you do see it you can be sure that the 


lock is the most depen 


dable padlock you can buy. Yale Padlocks 


are made in more than 200 styles and sizes to meet every locking 


need. Each is the best 


Yale Hardware 
The period designs in Yale Hard- 


ware permit of furnishing a house to 
the last detail in perfect harmony with 
its general architectural treatment. 


for its price and purpose. 


Yale Door Checks Yale Night-latches 


Yale Door Checks shut the door The Yale Cylinder Night-latch No. 44 
silently, but witha firm push which is a combination night-latch and dead- 
never fails. —They are madein four lock, offering in the most convenient 
styles and all necessary sizes. form the highest security known, 


Ask for two entertaining and informing little books, “50 Uses for a Padlock” and “The Story of the Little Black Box.” 


All Hardware Dealers sell Yale Padlocks 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Local Offices: 


Cuicaco: 74 East Randolph Street 
San Francisco: 134 Rialto Building 


Makers of YALE Products 


General Offices: 9 Murray Street, New York 
Exhibit Rooms: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Suburban Homes :: 





Town Houses and Apartments ;: 





REALESTATE DIRECTORY 


Country Estates 





make a selection from the offerings here made, or if more detailed inf 


T this department is presented a select list of suburban homes, town houses ntry estates, farn 


through The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau. 
Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Inc., 





Particulars and spe cial advertising rates \ 


apart ments. 
furnish 
pon request. 


If it is not practical to 
definite, business-like facts 
Address Walter C. Kimball 














This cosy sitiemnattias for $2,850 


Located on large plot, within convenient distance 
of station, stores, church, bathing beach, yacht 
harbor, casino, lakes and other recreative features 
of beautiful 


L, Brightwaters 2: 


LONG ISLAND 
Built on concrete foundation: dry cellar; big brick 
fireplace; kitchen range, hot and cold water, laundry 
tubs; electric fixtures; modern bathroom; screens 
and shades. Walks to and around house. Plenty 
of room for stable, poultry, garden and flowers. 
Lawn graded and seeded. 
Small cash payment—balance to suit. 


Album of Snapshots “‘H” free upon request 


T. B. ACKERSON CO. 


“Developers of ba Properties and Builders of 
Houses of Merit”’ 























New York Offices: 1 West 34th Street 
The Ideal Residence 
and Country Home 


GREENWICH, CONN, ==4 sane" 


'Charmingly located, fine train service and everything the BEST 


A Country Seat bought here for a Home, or for an 
Investment, is by far the Best that America offers 
May I have the early opportunity to show you ? 


Laurence Timmons, °?;,¢- &; Station: (eleehone 














THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


helps you find the place you want 











“€daemont tate” 
At Scarsdale Station 


The ideal realization of out-of-town living. 
Within easy commuting distance of City. 

A quiet and refined social community. 
“Special advantages for present building. 


Write for Bookie Ee 
; | ba 


oa 
J.Warren —— Pre } 


ws 


New York 
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FLORIDA---BUNGALOW If You Arein Doubt Regarding 














SREENWICH, CONN 


WE CAN OFFER SEVERAL 
SALE IN ALL SECTIONS 


CHOICE 


REAL 
SMITH BUILDING, 


PROPERTIES FOR 
ALSO ATTRACTIVE FARMS 
FRANKLIN EDSON, RAYMOND B. 
ESTATI 
GREENWIC! 


NT, FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED, AND FOR 
D ACREAGE. CONSULT 


THOMPSON CO. 


TELEPHONE 


sENCY, 


ONN., 729 





built 1911. Very attractive. St 
on an island. 

Planted in fruit, nut and ornams 
Servants’ cottage. Motor 
and fishing. Thirty-two h 

Price, $14,000 (Fourteen t 


Address R. W. M., care of 
Ave., 





House Beautiful 
New York City. 
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KNOW HOW TO FARM 


The following valuable 
country life books have re- 
cently been completed and 
added to this practical se- 
ries. 


APPLE GROWING— 
M. C. Burritt. Includes 
kinds to raise. Location 
of orchard, care of trees. 
Harvesting, marketing. 


THE HORSE, His Breed- 
ing, Care and Use—David 
Buffum. Thoroughly 
practical. Specially de- 
signed for owner of one or two horses. 

PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING—R. B. 
Sando. Comprehensive manual of instruc- 
tion for Taising poultry on large or small 
scale. 

PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY— 
A. S. Wheeler. Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons, etc. 

Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 


centsacopy. By mail, add 5 cents for postage. 
Send for free Outing Handbook catalogue. 


OUTING oe etree Ne COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE yachtin OUTING HANDBOOKS 
141145 WEST 36TH ST NEW YORK 122 6 ICH AN AV . ° 











The new text- 
books for outdoor 
work and play 























Ome: TO—— 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 
LIFE’S WORTH LIVING UP HERE 











High altitude, dry air, good water, and a 
beautiful country. I sell Farms, Estates, 
Homes and Manuf: icturing Sites All 
kinds and prices. Let me know what kind 
of property you are lo shine fot 

I’ll send illustrat 


GEO. H. COOPER, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Room 208, Agricultural Bank Building 














|The Selection of a Home— 


fit your particular requirements, consult 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


you from the pitfalls that many 
<ers have found all too late. 

have no property to sell, therefore are 
liced. When we begin to hunt for 
lome we*put an expert on the hunt— 
e who knows every suburb and district in 
1 around New York. This service is free. 
Your Home Problem Up To Us. 
Address 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr. 


House Beautiful Home Service 


guat 1 





Put 


Bureau 


Madison Avenue, New York City 









































pea the Hartsdale Station, on 






I 2 Div on of the New York Central, 
s ym the Grand Central Station, per- 
ide variety of sites for all- -year-homes. 
ys at Greenacres are over. “wenty- 
é th is one, are occupied by owners 


Six more 
occupancy, 


are being built to 
ranging in price 
$20,000. You can purchase a 
rom $2500 to $5000. No frontage 
Small “cash payments. Our litera- 
equest will tell you all about it. 


SCARSDALE ESTATES 
White Plains, N. Y. & 527 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


y tor spring 
































ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs : 


Landscape Architecture 


: Engineering 





NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, 
Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these 
Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc.. 


tems. 
rates will be sent on request. 


Advertising Manager, 


1 Madison in enue, 


sanitary and water supply sys- 
subjects. Particulars and special advertising 
New York City. 
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REAL HELP FOR HOME-BUILDERS [ 
Nothing helps the home-builder to secure justthe [I 
features wanted as much asabigvarietyofdesigns J 
and floor-plans showing the best types of homes. U 


“DISTINCTIVE HOMES AND GARDENS” 
give endless suggestions, show scores of different f 
arrangements of characteristic homes—covering 
every phase of building. No. 1—35 designs, $1000 to [ 
$6000, $1.00; No.2—35 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; 5 
No. 3—Combining No.1 and 2 $1.50. Stock plans | 
priced ineach book. Ask for special offer on origi- 
nal plans—descriptive circular sent upon request. [ 

h 
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~The Kauffman Company- E 


622 ROSE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 5 
C oS pear nconancae 











“MODERN HOMES” 


A delightful revelation of the pos- 
sibilities of economy and beauty in 
small homes, showing numerous 
plans and views of my artistic 
work, 

LARGE BOOK Now 50 cents. 


CLYDE 58. ADAMS, Architect 
1235 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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| FROZEN DOG RANCH-HOUSE 
Foot of Seven Devils Range, between Freezeout and Squaw Butt», 
on the Payette River 
Stained with Cabot's Stains 
Col. Wm. C. Hunter, Designer and Owner 


You Can Pick Out 


the houses that have been stained with 


| Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are so soft and rich and durable 
that all other exterior stains look cheap and 
tawdry in comparison. They go farther, last 
longer, preserve the wood better, and are in- 
finitely more artistic. The genuine creosote 
wood preserving stains. Every gallon guaran- 
teed. Don’t use stains that smell of kerosene, 
benzine or other worthless and inflammable 
cheapeners. 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 

Send for free samples of stained wood. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemist, 32°,"""s, § 





























“COUNTRY 4"» SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


a book designed to solve your building proposition. 
1912 Edition 9x12 yates. 150 illustrations 
ry Colonial, Artistic, 


Stucco, Halt Timber 
Bungalow and other 


styles of Architec- 
ture. General specifi- 
cations, interior sug- 
gestions and practical 
information. Esti- 


mates of cost. Ex 
terior and _ interior 
views, first and sec- 
ond floor plans with 
all dimensions. Books 
arehandsomely 
printed with halt- 
tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 prepaid 
Detailed plans prepared for new work or for remodeling old butlding 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St. New York City 























STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 
PACIFIC COAST HOMES, inexpensive, original in design and plans 
sre practical for any climate. For a profitable investment, why not build 
a Bungalow? Our books contain plens and detailed information 
(REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES”—Price, 50 cents 

A book of 50 Bungalows, Cottages. and Concrete Residences. One and 
two story houses of five to ten rooms costing $1500 to $600). 
“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS”—Price 50 cents, 
book of 50 one-story Bungalows of four to six rooms costing $500 to 
$2000. The only published collection of very low cost Bungalows. 
BUILDER'S SUPPLEMENT No. 1, Price 19¢, FREE with orders for two books 


E.W. Stillwell & Co., Arch’ts., 217-K. Henne Block, Los Angeles 





ES IGNERS: 


VE. - 
NEW YORK CITy - 
Are you purchasing, 
sed, 


Have you purcha 
Do you desire to alter, Come to Us 

We will beautify it and make it homelike. We will arrange the farming 
plant and assist you to build it according to the most economic principles. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
THE ROSS co, 103 Park Avenue 





New York City 








TO CLOSE OUT 
the first edition of 


HOMES OF CHARACTER 
we are offering a few 
copies of this $1.00 best 
book of house plans for 50 
cents postpaid. Only a few 
left. Better send today. 
JOHN HENRY NEWSON, 
(Inc.) Architect 
1248 Williamson Bldg., 








METAL CEILINGS 


We have some distinctive, exceptional patterns, 
3eam Ceilings in metal, Ceilings in Adams, Tudor 
or Gothic style 

If we have the measures of your rooms, with an 
idea of the style desired, we can suit you. 

Durable and Incombustible 
The quickest and best way to repair an old plaster 
ceiling is to put up a metal one. 


NORTHROP. COBURN & DODGE CO. 
35 Cherry Street, New York 











A Farm or Country Estate? | 








Cleveland, 


Can Any Beautiful Thing Be Made of Stucco? 





In answer to this, Mr. E.S. Child, Architect, announces “Stucco House:” 

with new designs for 1912. The illustrations give a clear idea of the 

beauty and shape of the details of the building. The price of “Stucco 

Hfouses” is $5.00 by express, prepaid. Also “Colonial Houses” showing 

a that ever beautiful style. Price $2.00 by express, prepaid. 
ress 


E. S. Child, Architect, Room |0i8, 29 Broadway, New York City 





Are You 
* ° 
Going To Build ? 
Send 50c for our 1912 book 
— Originality— Personality— 
Individualit y—in houses built 
for homes, Ranging from 





= $1500 to $4000, 
PIERRE LINDHOUT, Architect 
718-20 Ashton Bldg. ~ Grand Rapids, Mich 




























half designs. 


Es—| ROLLIN 


THE PLAN SHOP BUNGALOWS 


designed for NORTHERN CLIMATES, 
fornia bungalows with the utility of the Northern homes. 

The designer is a Californian and knows the bungalow by heart. 

The book is bristling with interest and suggestion for all home makers. It 
embodies successful, a) 
roomy two-story homes of character, and cozy camps and lodges 
built for $200 and up 

Price. including 16-page supplement, Fifty Cents. Supplement alone, Ten Cents. 
H. TUTTLE, Architect P. O. 


combine the artistic beauty 


compact arrangements, popular and economi 


3242, Boston, Mass. 
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HOTEL & TRAVEL GUIDE 





ee oe 
Hotels and Resorts ee Tours and Travel os Summer Camps 
N THIS department will be printed the advertisements of hotels and resorts, summer camps, tout routes of travel. Through The House Beautiful 
Home Service Bureau we will gladly furnish complete information about leading American at 1 hotels and arrange for accommodations. This 
service is free. Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon request. Address \ Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York City. 














RriviERA || WEstTINDIES Vig 
ITAwy-— || Panama CANAL \y 
AND EG y.pPrTr SOUTH AMERICA 


THe LArGEsT BRITISH STEAMERS THE NEWEST STEAMERS 
In THe MEDITERRANEAN TRADE To THe West INDIES 


“ADRIATIC” *nxs || “LAURENTIC” 'toxe 

“SC EDRIC” 23a || “MEGANTIC” ‘4572 
Sailing From New York Sailing From New York 

NOVEMBER 30, JANUARY 8, JANUARY 22, 


JAN.7, JAN. 21, FEB.18, FEBRUARY 8, FEBRUARY 22 


— MARCH 4 — 28 aND 29 Days.$175anpUpwarps 
> ASK FOR PARTICULARS 
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| 
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WHITE STAR LINE 


NINE BROADWAY, NEW Yor 


@FFICES AND AGENCIES EVERY WHERE 























HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK ~, i 
a intel Puritan 
BROADWAY AT FIFTY-FOURTH STREET COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated Station 100 yards west from Massachusetts Ave. car lines 
“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot pass the door. Also 7th 


Avenue cars from Pennsylvania Station 


NEW AND FIREPROOF 
Best Hotel Accommodations in New York at Reasonable Rates 


$2.50 with Bath and Up 
European plan. All Hardwood Floors and Oriental Rugs 
Ten minutes’ walk to 30 Theatres 


EXCELLENT RESTAURANT 2 
Prices Moderate. Send for Booklet The Sun Parlor. 


H. P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial Che Distinctive Boston Rouse 


An illustrated booklet of the hotel with guide to 
Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 
































Boston and vicinity will be mailed on request. 





H. G. COSTELLO, Manager. 
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Have 


you seen the 
Panama Canal ? 
We have increased 
our service this season 
to the 


PANAMA CANAL 


West Indies, Bermuda 
and the Spanish Main 


to 8 CRUISES 


by the S.S. Moltke, January 4, 23, Feb- 
ruary 25, March 29, 1913, and S.S. Vic- 
toria Luise, January 15 February 8, 
March 11, April 10. 1913. 


Comprehensive Tour of the 


ORIENT 


from New York, January 28, 1913, by Steam- 
ship,Cincinnati (17,000 Tons), an 80-day 
cruise $325 and up. 
NILE SERVICE by superb steamers of tlie 
~ Hamburg and Anglo- American Nile Company 


Two Delightful Cruises 


.Around the World 


Sailing from New York, October 19, 1912: Sailing from 
San Francisco, February 6, 1913, by S.S. Cleveland 
(17,000 Tons), duration 110 days: Cost $650 up, in- 


cluding all necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 


Weekly Sailings 
To Jamaica and the 
Panama Canal 
Large ‘‘Prinz’’ Steamers. 
Write for booklet © 


stating cruise. 











THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


New Devices % 


Metropolitan Shops 


Household Utilities 





appropriate for such reading notes. 


All advertisers are given position alongside reading 


] NHIS department combines one of the established features of Tue Ho B TIFUI 


Metropolitan Shops,” 
lepartment is used 


with advertising that is 
primarily for small adver- 






































tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepte Part | advertising rates will be sent upon re- 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 Madi \venue, New ity. 
To individuals the name of the retail shop in New 
or elsewhere will be promptly furn i; to dealers 
name of the manufacturer i rte We in 
MISS THROOP opportunity to serve ur sul ibers | Ad VISIT 
what to buy, where to buy, and how h to EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
STaM ADDRESSED ENVEL E FOR REPLY MUS 
37 East 60th Street NEW YORK company Att Inguimns. Avoaes “The Inform 904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 
Bureau,” THe House Beavurti: 315 Fourth Aver 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS New York City. ; 
EN eR : urniture and Fabrics 
aE : . ainting an aperin 
The furnishing of either simple HE Oriental rug sales are now at fotecioe te an | 
or elaborate houses or separate height. Not onl $ wiht Potter d Metal Work 
° h ddi * rugs alone, 1 \ rtment y an eta o 
rooms planned with care an —_ have commenced m 
tinction in any desired period. portations are just g Simple work as well as elaborate 
- aercocnnne + es Estimates and designs furnished 
e : yuilding the fire on the 
Wall Papers, Draperies, Rugs, Furniture display and advertising 
prices are lower. We nt 
prays a ho se  # ” count of troublous t t Urient 
” Home-Making, the New Profession industry would be affect t it is the fir SUN DIAL SHOP !" 
Is x 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science son that it has La “ 
courses, For home-makers, —— tbe “Faneies," "ie Db . tae tt errs ; ° é ° 
Tt teas eas mW ait eae m, | rugs and mediums : |, a ore 
Sch 1 f Hom onom S| ago, S ¢ S ilso t I n ‘ 
pone oder dest are marked at much lower figures than any Decoration 


P ROTEC Your floors 
and floor 
coveringsfrom injury, Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 
Shoes in place of casters. Made in 
110 styles and sizes. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory - - Berlin, Ont. 


The Beautiful Hand- Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 
Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 

















Exclusive fabrics 
of soft, selected 
camel’shairwoven 


= pure wool, dyed in 

‘/ any color or com- 

J bination of colors. 

/ Any length. Any 

7 width—seamless up to 

16 feet. The finishing 

touch of individuality. 

Made on short notice. Write 

for color card. Order through 
your furnisher. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, W. Y. 


TRUE ORIENTAL 
RUG LOVERS 


bought $40,000 worth of guaranteed Antique 
masterpieces of me last year for prices %4 
to % less than amateurs paid for fake rugs 
and doctored trash. 

I would like to help people who have been 
stung and who are about to be stung. 

Send for my descriptive price list and sheet 
of testimonials. Let me explain why I send 
rugs prepaid on approval. 

Write today 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 





























before in New York 


OR portiéres, the re elour is 
in a great variet rs, and the 
are glad to see, are rked down t 
sonable price per pair. 


REAT richness of color is shown 
cretonnes and chin ihey are now 
for the fall and wint trade. Flowers 

much used on backgrounds har nizing wv 
wall treatment. slack backgrounds are 
demand. There is so 1 brig 
in the designs shown that e is not imp 
with dark effect as the word “black” indica 
In certain rooms it can be used with be 
effect. 

= 


HILE many of the new papers are wonde1 


ful in desig 

fects are l 
ground for the rich 
which give a feeling 
room. 








PAIR of Itali 
tine frame wood in bron 
lovely pieces for decoration We are 





stantly finding good Italian mirrors where, if t 
glass i3 not perfect, the frames are, and the m 


ern glass can be put it ese are much 


than many of the reproductions found now in 


shops. 


N old brass we find a remarkable 
not large, but the wire of brass and 
finely woven, wit! eavily h 

at top and claw feet. It looks like spun gold 
is three-fold. Also a beautiful wrought bo: 


brass, to stand on a large library table. It h 


cover, and would be an « lent receptacl 
certain papers. Also a beautiful bit 
in shape of a jardiniére ; 








g Witn i 
and band of copper near the top—v old 
in excellent conditior This piece could be 
to make it more coe And still another pie 
in shape of an urn, with removable cover, whi 
stands on a brass base and has brass knob 


ornaments, 





























| 
| 


| Mrs. Herbert Nelson Curt’s, 





22 East 34th St. New York City 
Telephone 2970 Madison 

















Keller’ Ss inaiaied Book — 


ating with prices many exclusive pieces 

¥ urniture and Bric-a-brac, suitable for 
gifts. Enclose cards with order. We will care- 
fully pack and ship to any point designated. 


FERDIN AND KELLER, Arts and Antiques 
216-18-20 South 9th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘ “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 











GENUINE ANTIQUES 
No Reproductions 


English and Colonial Furniture 
Historical and Other China 
We issue no catalogues 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue, 132-4 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 











RARE and GENUINE ANTIQUES 


Positively 
Superb, original specimens of the 


| EARLY DUTCH, COLONIAL, 
| CHIPPENDALE, HEPPLEWHITE 


| IRVING ELTING 


SHERATON and EMPIRE PERIODS 
Established over 15 years 
New York Store 


Saugerties, N. Y. 2479 BROADWAY 














THE SHOPPING GUIDE 








| RARE ANTIQUE 
JEWELRY 


Earrings, Brooches, 
Rings, Pendants, etc. 


Specimens from all 
parts of the world—no 
duplicates, hence no 


catalogue. Jeauti- 
ful lines of unset 
stones, pearls, shell and 
onyx cameos. Will send 
selection to those fur- 
nishing satisfactory 
references, either pri- 

vate customers or 
~~ dealers. 


SAMUEL GOLDBERG 


FORMERLY OF PASADENA, CAL., 





Locket with Hank-Painted 


intature 





67 East Congress Street, CHICAGO 


BRISTOL’S 
Recording Thermometers 


For recording outdoor at- 
mospheric temperatures. 

Recording Instrument in- 
stalled indoors. 

Sensitive bulb located out- 
doors. 

Write for Bulletin No. 124 
giving full information. 


THE BRISTOL CO. 


Waterbury, Conn, 




















Westminster 


This beautiful mahogany clock is an 
innovation in home  furnishing—an 
accurate to-the-second timekeeper, re- 
producing the chimes of Westminster 
Abbey every quarter-hour. Although 
the tones are soft and low, they are 
clear enough to be heard distinctly 
throughout the average-sized house. It 
is an idea! 


WEDDING GIFT 
being both useful and beautiful. It is 
fully guaranteed and will last for gen- 
erations. Price $38.00; express prepaid 
anywhere. 

Will send on 10 days’ approval upon receipt of satisfactory references 
and a deposit of $3.00 
HISTORIC LITERATURE FREE 


ANDERTON & SON,  syccuiis:s Dayton, Ohio 


Specialists 



















An Identified 
Sash Cord 
That is Guaranteed 


There’s no difference in original 
cost between this and a poorer 
cord, but there is in the wear and 
service given. Only one cord is 
guaranteed and that for 20 years’ 
continuous service— 


“Silver Lake A’ 


Braided 
Sash-Cord 


(Name on every foot) 








is used, (no 
Every hank is thoroughly 


Only the best guaranteed ‘‘long’’ cotton 
wastes or imperfections). 
tested and stretched before leavin 


the factory, so 
the weight at once assumes its fina 


position. 

Have your architect specify it + fhe plans and look 
for the name on the cord when the ow is hung. It 
won't cost any more and this little trouble will be amply 
repaid in the 20 years of continuous wear. 

Silver Lake has been the accepted standard in U. 8, 
Government braided cord specifications for over 40 years, 


Silver Lake Co., 70 Ch St., Bost M 
Makers of Silver Lake Solid-Braided Clothes Line 























This is suited to the fireplace and will hold coal 
Tongs or brass claws should go with it. For a 
large fireplace it would be a most unique and use- 
ful ornament at the side. 

os 


—— 
— 


N another shop we find two pairs of old iron 


andirons. They are simple and most un- 
usual in style—quite unlike each other in 
design, but either pair desirable to own. With 


them should go one of the old treasure chests for 
a wood box. These are made entirely of iron 
and are over two hundred years old. 

y—— 


_ 


EDESTALS of wood or plaster are much 
used at entrances, surmounted with baskets 
of fruit of composition in color. Sometimes 


deep wicker baskets (lined with a metal) are 
filled with vines and flowers. This is another 
Italian idea which comes to aid us in interior 


ee 
_——— 


decoration. 

CRAFTSMAN with clever handling of the 
A brush is making a success of painting fruit 
on wooden panels. The branches and 
green leafage with the colored fruits make a deco- 
ration of great beauty. The native woods are 
used with a simple stain and polish to bring out 
the color of the wood. In some rooms a frieze in 
this treatment would be attractive. The 
wood trim of the room 1 be the same rich 
brown. 


most 
woul 


_ 


MONG the pieces of rare old glass and 
A coasters we saw a beautiful pair of old 
decanters, the glass finely cut, and under 
a magnifying glass not nick or blemish could 
be found. They have flat mushroom greg 
There are two coasters of old Sheffield to hold 
them. Owing to the great care that English 
families bestowed on such articles, the silver is 
not worn off. We have rarely seen anything that 
would be so appropriate and attractive for a side- 
board. 


a= 


ND in sideboards we have been shown an 
A old Sheraton in excellent condition and 
one of the choicest shapes. It can be 
bought at a reasonable price. Also two Sheraton 
tables with leaves to turn up. Here would be the 
beginning of a beautifully furnished dining room 
—the sideboard and tables—z uthough the tables 
would be beautiful in any room. It is interesting 
to note the unusual opportunities one has now to 
perfect the arrangement of a room in nearly any 
period one wishes, and entirely in old pieces. 
Naturally, the old English furniture is most easily 
found, but the Louis periods can be’ easily 
matched, and just now the feeling for the It lian 
Renaissance is seen, and our interior decorators 
are looking for pieces from the old palaces, which, 
if ensembled properly, will add much to the 
beauty of the salons and large halls in many 
American homes. With the Italian gardens there 
comes the next step of an Italian interior. A 
number of beautiful pieces forming a most notable 
collection are for sale privately. 
a2 


——— 
——— 


O go back to the English Sheffield, a pair 

I of extension candlesticks are for sale. 

These are quite rare, even in 

When closed, the height is five inches; 

tended, they stand over ten inches. 

a square base, 
form. 


England. 
when ex- 
They are on 
and are simple but beautiful in 
<— 
OME of the new Bohemian glass is de sirable. 
os At one shop they have a variety of pieces, 
such as caraffe and tumbler, and comports 
and flower holders. The glass is white and orna- 
mented with wreaths and bunches of flowers in 
color. They are attractive and the glass very 
strong, so the pieces can be used without fear of 
breakage, although they are very delicate in ap- 
pearance. 








New Effects in 
Wall Decoration 


The Wiggin creations, which include Art Tad 
Na, Kraft Ko-Na, Kord Ko-Na, Ls ty try 
Burlaps, etc., are the expression of good taste 
and refinement in their fullest sense. They 
—! fe So oss is ——— and most correct in 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 


because of wide color varieties, insure 
plateharmony where rooms adjoin. 
applied. Zasily ke ectope. _ Keep welts from 
cracking. Better than best grades of wall 
paper, yet cost no more, 


Splendid Book—Free 


“Artand Utility in Decoration,’’by John’ 

and John nie, the well known auth: hies 

on artisticinteriors. 32 pages, finely illustrated, 

Just published. Send for your copy to-day. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO, 


216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 












FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST. N.Y.CITY 
La FON rs, 
STATUARY. 





MANTELS 





VASES, 
GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 15¢ for Booklet 
e Sweet's Catalog, 1912, pages 1593 and 1599."" 

a 





a fa Ckson 


VENTILATING GRATE 










enables you to enjoy the charm of an 
open fire—and in addition to really warm 
and ventilate the room, By a simple sys- 
“ih tem of flues heat can be carried to other 
™rooms on the or different floors. 


J Send for Our Illustrated Catalog 
i] of grates and fireplace fixtures. 


how you can get the benefit 
from an open fire. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO. 
( Incorporated ) 
NEW YORK 


same 


It tells you 
of all the heat 


52 North Beekman St. 























Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long life, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 


oat Wee your own bed as comfortable as it can be 
2? 
made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
spread over the mattress, 
they will protect it, and 
will keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine closely stitching 
on our pads and see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
pads are sold under other 
labels. Insist on Excelsior 
Quilted Mattress Pads. See 
“None genuine without that our trade-mark is on 

Trade Mark.’ each piece of goods you buy. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. * Nos*yox"* 




















anicenbend | 
CRETAN STONE 


This Mantel of the Adam’ Period, with its 
finely-chiselled figures in low and full relief, is 
typical of our many artistic models, hand-carved 
in a dustless, durable, water- proof, fire-proof 
material that 1S stone except that it weighs less 
and costs less. Prices to suit all purses. 

Write for photographs and 
ask where to see a specimen. 


£ 35 W.36¢h St. 
| NEW YorK |} 

















GIFT IDEALS 


are realized at THE TOOKAY SHOP for the things 
made by Karl Kipp are entirely hand-wrought and 
therefore can not be dupli- 

cated. Mr. Kipp was for sev- 

eral years the head Craftsman 

at The Roycroft Shops. Every 

yiece of his work expresses 

beauty, sentiment and perma- 

nence and these qualities serve 

to make them of increased 

value when ordinary gifts are 

lost or forgotten. 

The ‘Princess’ Candlesticks 
shown here are of hand-ham- 
mered copper. The design is 
strong, dignified and _ simple 
and the coloring is rare. They 
are eight inches tall and fitted 
with hand-dipped Bayberry 
Candles. The price is $2.00 
each or $3.50 the pair, Express 
Prepaid. 

Write for Tookay Booklet. 
It will help you to solve your 

. Christmas problems, 


Address KARL KIPP 
The Tookay Shop, East Aurora, N. Y. 

















U serve Beautiful Pots 
Bhe Galloway Productions 
ombine Strength & Dur- 
ity with Artistic Qual- 
that will add Charm 
ome 


Boxes, Vases, Sun- 
ive pieces are 


in our Catalogue 
be maile 





3220 WALNUT:ST. PHILADELPHIA 

















| Chinese arms (the double-headed dra 


RARE find of a dozen 
A large service size—and with the scar 
bird pattern, ne to light. 
are a hundred and thirty e years old, as bri 
and unspoiled as when firs ide he tw 
plates are in proof conditi They were f 
in Ireland, where they mus ve | 
as they will be also by the n who will 
them. 
N this same shop are several good coppet 
lustre pitchers and an 1 1 
silver-lustre tea-pot | creamer—no su 
The two pieces are in j f conditi 


HE new glassware noy le great! 
| peals to us—tl urness, 
choice designs, and, a ll, the dural 
ity. We are surprised at the strength in the 
delicate and ofttime used $s t T 
glass makers are producing 


HE newest article in niet 
the grille, which is us the bre 
table. This with the t er and th 


pot, right at the hand of tl te! mistt 
makes the preparing of breakfast a j 


HOSE who have bee terested in rec 
ing letters from John Martin will 


pleased to learn 


a 


bowl. 








ing a “Serial of Twel 

one of the books each m for the year. I 
there a mother who will not wish to subscril 

It will contain the very best literary material f 
children and will be presented in the most attract 
ive form possible. 


N interesting ylace is a great toy shop a 

N g I f 

the autumn and winter display is being 
unpacked. The wo! l 

















vol rogress in 
aerial navigation has led to the n facture 
many toy flying macl =e : rl for sale have 
been actually tested and guaranteed vork su 
cessfully. There is a great choice, and the flight 
range from fifty to three | lred feet 

GAME called “Kan-U-Katch” is plays 

between two. A cup with spring has 

ball inside, which, on touching the spring, 
sends the ball about twenty-five feet, when the 
partner, who holds a cup, to catch it, at th 
same time sending her ball flying back. It is a 
pretty, graceful game and is very popular. 

por 


HE list of new block puzzles is interesting 

! some having foreign pictures—Battle 
the Flowers, Nice, Boating at Versailles, 
Roman Water Carriers at the Fountain 





HERE is a loosely 
which makes dur: 





ed canvas 














cushion 
and benches and seats, which is desirable 
in children’s rooms. It combines well with plain 
colors, and is new and not very expensive. 
HERE is an immense amount of artificial 
I silk used, not only in dress goods and 
ribbons and embroideries, but m of the 
upholstery fabrics are made of liner 
warp and artificial silk woof s itm 
seem, it is almost impossible to det withou 
chemical examination, and it has been ight 1 
such perfection that its wearing qualities ar¢ 
assured. 
= 
E are able to secure some very rare 
Chinese silk that was taken from the 
Emperor’s summer palace during the 
Taiping rebellion in 1852. There are fourteen 
yards in a very rich plum color, with the royal 


gon, woven 


x 





| sa bk and COUNTRY HOMES 


Finish Floors ana Furniture Right 


Keep them always looking new 
by finishing with 


OLS English 
floor Alax 


ve quality wax—doesn’t scratch, mar, 
get sticky, nor dingy. Economical— 
goes farther than ordinary soft wax 
—so-cent can finishes a large room. 
Send for Free Sample and our Book 
“Beautiful Floors, Their Finish and 
“are.” A valuable book for every 
housekeeper. 

A. S. BOYLE & CO. 

1906 W. 8th St. Cincinnati. O. 





that I have the charm of comfort and convenience 
ised in the Real Estate Directory 


If you can’t find what you want here, address 
HENRY H. BURDICK, Manager 


House Beautiful Home Service Bureau 


315 Fourth Ave. New York City 


DON’T COOK THE COOK 
USE 
’ “ECONOMY” GAS 


For Gooking, Water Heating 
and Laundry Work, and 
also for Lighting. 


“It Makes the House a Home’’ 
Send Stamp today for 
“Economy Way."! 

ECONOMY GAS MACHINE Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Gas is Automatic, Sanitary and Not Potsonous 








Economy"’ 





Ind 








KILLED BY SCIENCE 
R S DANYSZ VIRUS is a 
Bacteriological Preparation 
YD NOT A POISON--Harmless to Animals other than 
-like rodents. Rodents die in the open. For a small house, 1 
be, 75c; ordinary dwelling, 3 tubes, $1.75; larger place—-for each 

90 sq. ft. floor space, use 1 dozen, $6.00. Send now. 

Jer pendent Chemical Company 72 Front Street, New York 











HAND MADE 


Manila Bamboo Ware 
For SUN PARLOR, PORCH or GRILL ROOM 


We are sole agents in America for this beautiful 
Oriental Furniture, 


i For information, address 


WOODMAN’S, Inc. 


1504 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





Genuine 
Colonial 
Reproduction 





The quaint se wing table No. 60 illustrated above 
is a piece that is finding its place in the homes of 
good taste throughout the country. It is made of 
solid mahogany and can be furnished either in dull 
finish or fully polished, with wood or glass knobs. 

Expert mechanics are employed in the construc- 
tion and finishing of these tables. The table illus- 
trated stands 28 inches high and the top is 17x34 
inches. 

Catalogue will be 


Address 


THE LONG FURNITURE COMPANY 
CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 


Chesed 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Problem for Country Homes, Hotels, Camps, etc. 
Write for Booklet B 


New York Sewage Disposal Company 
37-39 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


furnished upon _ request. 














DUPLICATES OF SUCH RARE BLUE PIECES 
as Arms of New York, On Road to Lake George, Highlands 
North River, New York from Brooklyn Heights, Court 
House Boston, Harvard College, Capitol Washington, 
White House, Waterworks Phila., United States Bank. 
View Near Phila., and Dr. Syntax views, for sale by 
FRANK C. TURNER, NORWICH, CONN. 








SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


In mahogany and other woods—also a 
few pieces of lustre Sheffield brass, etc. 
BOX Il RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 














THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


helps you find the place you want 


von DUilding? 


You 

Then let us send you copy of our new 
booklet—H. B. 1o—which tells all about 
the proper method of finishing floors and 
interior woodwork. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


makes inexpensive soft woods just 
as artistic and beautiful as hard 
woods. Tell us the kind of woods 
you will use and we will mail 
you panels of those woods 
artistically finished — to- 
gether with our 25c book- 

let—all free and post- ~ 

paid. 






















An- 
swer 
this Ad 


: and get 
$. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. this 25¢ 
The Wood Finishing Authorities Book Free 

















in. It is a yard wide, and would make very ele 
gant and royal hangings for a richly furnished 
house. There are other articles in the collection 
if we are able to find an_ American buyer. 
— 
O return to the products of our own country, 
I there is a wonderful, hundred-year-old 
quilt for sale. It is in perfect condition. 
Vines and flowers in rich colors are appliqued on 
white in the beautiful stitches of the olden time, 
and the quilting is remarkable. There is a very 
nice little price attached to it, but to one indulging 
in a high-posted bed it should certainly belong to 
it. It can be sent on approval. The price is fifty 
dollars. Near it stands a large size Liverpool 
Washington pitcher—a beautiful and clear-cut 
print on the rich, creamy ground of the best Liver 
pool ware. This is marked sixty dollars, and is 
the usual price for a — pitcher in that size. 


E must add to our brass column a heavy 

W piece of old hand-wrought—in shape of 

bowl, with standard and handles like 

those of a basket. It would be a very attractive 
card-receiver in a hall. 


——— 


E have learned of the use of the old Dutch 
W treasure chests. These are very marae 
in their weight and heavy handles and 
locks. They are all of iron, and one was bought 
recently for a wood box to place beside tne open 
wood fireplace—the cover always to stand open. 
In summer time it would be closed and, covered 
with a cushion, be used as a seat. There are three 
left in the city—two in one shop and one in an- 
other. The price is fifty dollars, and there are no 
more. 





es 


-> 
HERE is one feature of home life which 
has not received its rightful share of at- 
tention. That is table glass. So much of 
human welfare and happiness depend upon the 
way the body is nourished that every detail which 
will add to the sum total of “table efficiency” is 
worthy of careful attention. Take, for instance, 
glassware. Most women give careful thought 
to their linen and china; but how woefully the 
glassware is neglected. Beautiful, crystal-clear 
glassware of uniform design and attractive shape 
adds the finishing touch of refinement and good 
cheer to the banquet or the simple home meal. 
The housewife too frequently neglects this fea- 
ture. Chipped glasses are used. Pieces of varied 
and inharmonious design are found together. 
Certain foods and beverages which should be 
served only in glass are offered from china or 
silver. 
— 
S a matter of fact, only a few women com- 
A paratively, really know how to use glass- 
ware. They do not know how to select 
the proper glasses for oyster cocktails, for sher- 
bets, for punches, or for lemonade and water. The 
brightness and refinement added to a table by 
glass candlesticks, vases, etc., are entirely over- 
looked, and the sanitary features of table utensils 
often ignored. 
= 


INDOW draperies and the season of reno- 
W vating of them through the house, re- 

calls the passing of the white muslin with 
ruffles. This change was, no doubt, induced by 
the increasing popularity of the Mission furniture 
which demanded something to harmonize with 
its straight lines. The dark, somber aspect of 
the wood required some brilliance in tone, and 
thus bright, even gorgeous, coloring, together 
with straight outlines, for the window draping, 
appeared as the needed cheering up of the Mis- 
sion room. New fabrics came in with this change, 
and as long as light effects as well as rich color 
were needed, those of diaphanous material and 
open mesh found their place. The colors which 
in contrast with the Mission style have been 
found effective are green, orange, and yellow. 


Xl 


| 








{ Write for our fine, 
Money! rete. iterates ss 
page catalog and get it free; 

also free i booklet, 

"Story of Red C Factory 

rices to you on all styles of Red 


od Poder Chests; 15 days’ free trial; 
——F pre; id. Get this book 


Moth Proof Cedar 











ON 15 DAYS’ FREE 
SO an x Chests fr TRIAL! Every wom- 
5B eB an wants one! Most pleasing gift 
f ~ SS Swe t for Christmas and for birthday and 
v i wedding presents ake your gift 














t 
don’t wait! Piedmont Southern Red Cedar (€ 
most beautiful gifts for the money, Enrich any’ 
from moths, mice, dustand damp. Send for al particulars of our great i 


trial offer. "Your name an 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. Dept. 38. Statesville, N. C. 


PARQUET FLOORS 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 


Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 
new floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 
wear carpets. Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 


nd cat slogues of design FREE 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. Manufacturers, ananatnatneh Ind. 


A Shetland Pong. 


—is an unceasing source 
of pleasure. A safe and 
ideal playmate. Makes 
= the child strong and of 


























Delight the 
Child’s 


y types here. Complete 
Entire satisfaction. 
for illustrated catalog. 





POULTRY FENCE 
4 Stock Strong--Rust Proof 
Bottom wires 1 inch apart. Will 
not sag or bag. Requires no 
boards—top or bottom—and fewer 
posts. Costs less than netting. We 
pay freight. Send for Catalog. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO 
Dept. 39 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Fill with water and hang on 
back of any Radiator 

‘ Frovents air dryness. Makes it fit for 

lungs. No doctor bills. Saves 

| a cheint ins. plane refunded 

after 






wall paper ——- ones § refund Price 
it not satisfacto $2.00 
ye Order non. or write p yk © Booklet 


vo Mfg. Co., Dept. A, 5856 S. Park Ave., Chicago 





USE 











YOUR FIREPLACE 


fi Over 50 other popular patterns 


for you to select from. 
will be more cheery and serviceable when equipped with 
Stover andirons. 

A select line of andirons, fire screens, fire baskets, 
door knockers, candlesticks, etc., is shown in our new 
catalog. 

Are you thinking of buying? Then write us today. 

STOVER MFG. co. 


728 East 8t., Freeport, Ill. 
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The editor - this department will be glad to describe in 
t iecoration ot a single room, or to give general ~ 


UTTIFFANY © STVDIOS 4 


several rooms, in reply to letters from 
eras — 


zular subscribers to Tue House Beautirut. But it is 
= bd essary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
eI for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
plies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 
ree The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
vritten on one side of the paper only. The full name 
Pa te fe oe r he sender should be written on all plans and letters. 











Three Rooms 


The living-room, hall and dining-room will be 
shed in oak, the living-room having beamed 
ig and being panelled. Fireplace of natural 
grey, with hints of pink; general tone is 
taken from the bed of the river. Please 
eneral idea of what color you would sug- 

r this room, 1. e., walls, curtains, rugs, etc. ; 
ure and kind of furniture you would 

itable, and how same should be placed. 
nk we can afford a piano at this time, 
a there will be one in this room. I 
ught of cream net curtains next glass 
rder of darning), and outer curtains of 
silk with perhaps a stencilled border. 
this room be dreary if the walls were, 
‘t tan shade, window-seat curtains brown 
y, curtains tan or brown silk, and tan or 
rugs? How would this harmonize wita 
ne fireplace? Please give instructions how 
he window-seat and _ hx ing the curtains 

















HOSE interested in DECORATING and FURNISH- w shall I treat archway in hall, and what 

ae ad y . ins should be on narrow vindow h side 

ING homes are invited to visit the STVDIOS where r, and how hung? ‘The ri lg 

CRB) they may, without obligation, see attractive sug- ee 2 2 ee ee ee Sone 


there be arranged? Please give sug- 
‘olor schemes for these rooms. 
dwork upstairs will be white, with the 
possibly, of the lounge-room. How 
the alcove between large bedroom 
unge-room? What furniture should be in 
tairs hall, and curtains, etce.? Fireplace in 
m to be of brick-red. oa 


gestions for the treatment of rooms of various 
kinds and sizes. Our collection of colored sketches will 
prove interesting and our EXPERT DECORATORS will 
be pleased to assemble combinations of FURNITURE, 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, HANGINGS, RUGS and LACES 
so that clients may see a complete DECORATIVE 
SCHEME before deciding on any particular item. 







he fireplace built, you will have to be 
somewhat by the tones in the stone— 
grey. Now for the wall, we would 

as near the tone of the stone as pos- 

nkish grey, which is really a French 
inner sash curtains of net with a 
border, and an outside curtain of two- 
pink and grey—to be made plain, just 

ing the sill, with a two-inch hem. These 
are put on a separate rod from the sash 
and higher up, and hang over the wood- 

t the side, just reaching the lower part of 
Your rugs can be one in middle in front of 
se, and two at each end. Your idea of tan— 
ht tan with the browns—would be excellent 


Pamphlets of our various departments 
will be mailed upon request. 


a ag 


Ba TIFFANY @) STVDIOS tan 


347-355 MADISON R45@ ST.NEW YORK CITY. 
CHICAGO OFFICE. ORCHESTRA BVILDING- BOSTON OFFICE LAWRENCE BVILDING. 
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lace had been different, but you can- 

not to take that into consideration. 

try and find plain grey rugs with bor- 

lors, at least the one in front of fire. 
niture for this room you will need a } 


longer than wide for the center—this for 
IMPORTANT NOTICE TO nd reading—a library table of mahogany, 
-omfortable mahogany chairs, two wicker 
SUBSCRIBERS with pink and grey handsome cretonne 


The window-seats we would make 


Fard 





ald 














Tue House BEAutTIFUL should be notified promptly of a change in a sub- pong =p ee an a - a = a * | 
scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications, the last address to page D cesohapetey Lm ae sige 
which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address, BP pe rong ey = “7 a pened ge 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice should reach Tu heir Racal pogentinmengge dees 
House BEauTIFUL office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks be gprs Mew f Se ee ae an , 
| fore the date of the first issue to be affected. SO Ee eae tte ote ea 
make of furniture if you can. It is 
licate in make. 
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James McCreery & G0. 


23rd Street 34th Street 
FURNITURE AND FLOOR COVERINGS 


are the essential furnishing features in our homes, whether a city house, an apartment, 
a country home or ciub. 


It is not difficult to procure furnishings for the average requirements, but it is very 
difficult to find an unusual Persian Rug in just the colorings and size needed, or a side- 


board that is roomy and yet not too large for the dining room of the modern city 
apartment. 


We make it a pronounced feature in our merchandising to have the unusual in 
the various lines of furnishings as well as the staple and standard stocks. 


Simplicity is particularly desired for country homes, and for such we have a complete stock of 
Craftsman Oak Furniture for any room, also rich mahogany built along the same lines as the Craftsman. 


ORIENTAL and DOMESTIC RUGS in a very complete range of colors and sizes. 


Carpets and Linoleums in all grades and designs. 


Orders taken for furnishing single rooms, suites or entire houses. Upon request, estimates submitted. 


23rd Street NEW YORK 34th Street 














THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen in Metropolitan Shops with a department for advertisers using small space 
and desiring position alongside reading matter. Special value for the advertiser, reliable information for the reader. 
For rates and particulars address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















Only 8-Day Clock Time Attachment Made | 


varie on LHE BEST TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 


It is no longer a question for argument as to whether or not you need a heat regula- 
tor. Now, the only question is: Do you want the best? Do you want “the original”— 
“the Minne apolis”? The equipment that year by year has kept in the lead and to-day 
offers in this latest improvement the “de luxe” device of all makes and 
models. The beautiful clock time attachment has a solid brass frame, 
beveled glass sides and top and porcelain dial. Has hour and half-hour 
strike and repeat. It is easily removed and can be used about the house. 
Time and alarm run eight days with one winding. 


$50.00 Prize TicshINNEAPOLIS” 
i cosh for the best le fr HEAT REGULATOR 


° Maintains even temperature of any Guaranteed accurate and depend- 
e- Copley Prints desired degree day and night able. Lasts as long as the house. 


You can determine exactly the tempera- 














[Open free to everyone ; illustrated circular on request. ture of warmth you want during the day, x oe eo ee with 
“T cannot tell you how delighted I am with the indicate at bed time the temperature fo ee ee ee oe | 
= the night and set the alarm for a resump- heating. It is absolutely dependable, 
cuality pf Reape beer: renting non tion of the day time temperature ie aneme and is proof against carelessness, waste 
a art stores or sent on approval. Complete Pict- automatically any time within 12 hours. of fuel and possible loss by fire. 
ure Catalogue, 400 illustrations (practically a 
Handbook of 4 American Art), sent for 25 cents Sold by the Heating Trade Everywhere ‘ 
stamps accepted). This cost deducted from a 5 
Suudian af tiie Pikete Gemmeciees. Under Positive Guarantee of Satisfaction In Living Room 
Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. ri *) cle rj “Is wi -scripti : i 
Family RS em Ste fake a Write for booklet showing all our models with descriptions and prices. 
aguerreotypes, tintypes, aaa etc. Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., 2745 Fourth Ave., So., Minnea is, Minn. 
332 Pierce Bui “ mae pol 
CURTIS & GAMERON 352 Pierce building BOSTON 144 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 218 E, WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE 
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@ Furniture which can be sold “in the 
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raw’ or unfinished must be good furniture. 




















There is no filler, no glue or saw-dust, no 























heavy coating ef varnish to cover bad spots 

















inthe wood. A\ll pieces containing flaws 


























must be discarded, for in any unfinished 
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7 LEAVENS furniture is made for exhi- 




















bition in our salesrooms in the unfinished 


























state. No piece which cannot pass this test 














goes to the finishing room or to the cus- 




















tomer. 




















@ The carefully selected woods, the hon- 




















est, solid construction, must make their 























appeal to the discriminating buyer who 





























critically examines. It is then optional 














with the purchaser, whether to buy it un- 














finished or finished. 


























sep will apply any finish, if desired, which 
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color chart, enable the purchaser to select by 
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IF YOU HAVE PROPERTY 


To sell or lease 


You can reach a broad market through 


THE REAL ESTATE DIRECTORY 


OF 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Information regarding the special service we can give you 
through the HOME SERVICE BUREAU and special low 
advertising rates will be sent on request. Address 

HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr. Real Estate Dept. 
New York City 








1 Madison Avenue - - 














The archway in hall s! i ha glass 
into the curve in little dian nd panes, then a 1 
straight across, carrying a rtain of mater 
the color of wall in the hall, wit lining m 
ing the pink grey of the living-room. At the 
row window and the 
the cream net fulled on small rods top and | 
tom. We would make the wall of the hall a t 
much lighter than the oak tr: In the hall 
would have one rug across in front of stairs 
another running the lengt th alike, in 
of the small designs in rich rs. Tl 
room wall we would also mal e a tan, but us 


tones, with a rich frieze lors; the rug br 
and the curtains one of t shade f the 
The window-seats bro 

On the second floor, treat t e the 
as the lounge. We would the loungs 
gay with bright chintze 
wall a narrow-striped ta 1 g 
bedroom back of it a light gt th old-ros« 
tains and trimmings 
old blue and the other 
plain linen, full curtains 
the flowers. The blue 
shade of wall, 
and white crepe. 





a Japanes g 


General Suggestions 


Will you kindly give us idvice in regart 
to color scheme of and materia r wall deco1 
tions for the first and second floors of our hous¢ 
Exterior of house shingled, green stained ri 
white sides. 

Entire interior of house enameled white, ex 


cept dining-room, which is finished in oak wail 


scoting five feet high, with tiles and plast 


panels. Windows appear to be casement wind 
throughout the house. Arabian lace panels 
all first-floor windows, exact width windows, 
straight on rods top and bottom, same on French 


door out of parlor. 





Hall—Green wicker ire, cretonne up 
holstery, new silk window curtains and rugs re 
quired. Hall is open; no gartitions or doors up 
into the third floor. 

Parlor—Mahogany furniture, green velour up 


holstery ; new rugs required 
I have choice Arabian lace /o» 
tion—Shall I use them in parlor 


rtains. Ques 
he Arabian 





lace panels, and if so, what r silk velour 
shall I use for third set? 
Dining-room—Light ecru rug, oak furniture t 


match finish. I have three pairs of handsom« 
pink brocaded silk curtains; would be glad to 
utilize in dining-room with Arabian panels 
Second Floor—We had sht of using grey 
wall-paper for all second-floor rooms, with 
friezes of different colors. H. M. 





In the first place, the hall with its green wicker 
furniture and cretonne upholstery. The cretonn 
upholstery should be in u 
tains, and the rugs should 
tones, or be perfectly plain in sot 
color. The hall would need one large, square rug 
for center, and a narrow runner running tl 
length of narrow part to the steps of stairs. The; 
should be of the same pattern and colors 








: : 
harmonious 








For the curtains over Ar panels in 
hall, we would suggest straight igs of t 
thin sheer silk which is used now and proves vet 
satisfactory. It comes in all colors and is charm 
ing stuff. Should you need he urtains to shut 
out intrusion at night, we suggest the same chint 
you have for your wicker c h ecru 
linen, and made to draw from both sides of 

(Continued on page -xlii.) 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


Window Shades 


—have your dealer show you 
the three popular priced grades 


usekeepers have chosen the original Brenlin 
1 Sh in for a million and a half windows. 

these housekeepers, however, have had a need 
or another, for shades of a lower grade, 
as come an insistent demand for a Brenlin 
juality and uniformity in those grades. 

dealer today and let him show you how we 
his demand with two new grades of Brenlin— 
led and Brenlin Machine Made—making in all, 
in quality grades, priced for the ordinary win- 
i wide x 2 yards long—at 


75c., SS5c and 25c 
(except in the Far West) 

Brenlin Unfilled—the original Brenlin—should always 
n for every window where length of service and 
ppearance are the first considerations. For this 
nade of closely woven cloth without the ‘“‘filling”’ 
en cracks and falls out in unsightly streaks and 
les.”” Sun won’t fade it nor water spot it. It is sup- 
t stiff, yet always hangs straight and smooth, and 
‘Made in many artistic tones. For windows 
Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex— 
le, dark the other, made to order at propor- 









yds. 75¢. 








led at ssc and Brenlin 
Made at 25c, for windows 1 yd. 
| be found by far the best 
ades at these prices. Cut full 

inished with unusual care. ¥ > 


Write efor The Brenlin BookToday can_ supply 


Brenlin, write 

s book shows actual samples of us and we will 
in all colors, and gives many supply you di- 

11 suggestions for the artistic treat- rect. We sat- 
f your windows. With it we will isfactorily fill 
u the name of the Brenlin dealer hundreds of 
ir town. CHas. W. BreNneEMAN & orders by mail 
970-72 Reading Road, Cincinnati, every year. 


MailOrders 

















For sale by leading dealers everywhere 











THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


nbining interesting notes on things seen 
opolitan Shops with a department for 
using small space and desiring po- 
gside reading matter. Special value 


he advertiser, reliable information for the 





rates and particulars address the Ad- 
sing Manager, 315 Fourth Ave, New 
City. 
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We want fovend 


Utility Wall Board is a 
tough fibre board put 
together with two insulations 
of Natural Water Proof As- 
phalt, rolled under tremendous 
pressure into one solid compact 
sheet and surfaced on both 
sides with special moisture 
proofing— 

It is the only Wall Board Made 


Under This Scientific Moisture 
Proof Process. 


Utility Wall Board 


takes the place of both lath and 
plaster—it is very tough and dur- 
able—It is easily cut with an ordi- 
nary saw and is nailed direct to the 
studding. 


It will not warp, or crack, or shrink—and 
may be decorated in any style desired. 


It is used in building the new house—and 
in making over the old—Put it on right over 
old cracked plaster if you wish—The cost is 
less than lath and plaster: 


We want to send a sample to every home 
owner— Write for yours 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
4512 Fillmore Street, Chicago, III. 























Globe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


NCE books either overcrowded limited shelf space or empty shelves 
yawned and waited for books. When one bookcase overflowed, a new 
one was purchased, and its gaping shelves were gradually filled. That was 
before the Globe Wernicke period in bookcases. Now, books and their 
shelves come together. The bookcase grows apace with thelibrary. This is 
the modern way of building a library. This is the Globe-Wernicke idea. 
**Booklovers’ Shopping List’’—This little book lists the works of great 
authors and gives the prices of the same in sets. The list includes the low 


priced popular sets as well as the de luxe editions. Every bookbuyer should 
have a copy. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept. O 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, 


New York - 380-382 Broadway 
Branch Stores: philadelphia 1012-14 Chestnut St. 


° + e~ . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. Washington 1218-20 F St., N.W. 
on 91-93 Federal Street Cincinnati 128-134 Fourth Ave.. E. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. 
good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. 


Here is an opportunity to make 
Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 


315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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Any article 


mailing. 


WEDDING end OTHER CIFTS 
Artistic Productions (zo 


Importations of 


THE BAILEYBANKS® BIDDLECO 


Diamord Merchants, Jewelers, 
Silversmiths, 
Heraldists @@ Stationers. 


in stock, including 


Chira,GlassBronzes and Clock:s 


Can be selectedir the most disian! 
homes by means ofaccurate pizojo- 
grapizs mow ready for immediate 


Simply mention the articles de- 
sired and state the price-limit to 
be observed. 


Tke Booklet, Bridal Gifts? cortaining about 
one hundred suggestions mailed upor request} 


The Bailey, Barks Q Biddle Co. 


Chesirzut Street, Philadelphia 



























ye 





% \\ Branches. 1133 Broadway, New York; 218 Race St.; Philadelphia 


EY 


\S 
HIRSH Co. Chicago; F 


preservative oils which double the lit 


carefully. 





Paint spoils the natural surface 
costs twice as much. 


Dexter Brothers English Shingle Stains 


ach and waterproof the wood. 


nglish ground colors mixed in linse 


Write for stained miniature shingle “- 
Match them against the natural setting 
our house, until the right color combi: f 


Ask for Booklet A. 
DEXTER BROTHERS co., 112 Broad St. Boston, Mass 


Also makers of Petrifax Cement ( 


AGENTS: F. H. McDonald, Grand Rapids; H. M. H 











ture shin 


. T. Crowe & Co., Seatth S gles in de- 
Bungalow of Hon. Rudolph Blankenburg, Mayor Tacoma, Wash., and Portland, Ore., Sherman Kim! ciding on 
of Phi OY Wesley Lesher Blithe, Francisco; Hoffschlager & Co., Honolulu and DEALERS color. 
chitect. Philadelphia. Pa. . 
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TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 





1 notice of THe House BEaAutTIFuL the 
| rooklyn Daily Eagle calls attention to the 
act that a certain issue “is filled with plans 
uses in the country or in suburban local- 
The notable thing about these designs 
they come within the reach of the 
rage citizen. With too many publications 
his general sort, the houses usually ex- 
| are those possibly only for the million- 
There are a good many millionaires, it 
1e, but the bulk of American citizens are 
hat class. THe House BEAUTIFUL 
iates that fact and so there are to be 
its pages a number of plans of homes 
appeal to folk of moderate incomes 
dest tastes. After all, the most effective 
rumentality of a publication of this sort is 
-k in suggestion. It points the way and 
w certain things may be done, by 
how other people have done them 
esults they achieved. But the maga- 
es not devote its pages solely to house 
There are many other things connected 
or decoration and with the arrange- 
grounds about the house that are 
rotten. Hints and suggestions are 
along other lines germane to the 
1 subject, and as a whole the magazine 
ound helpful as well as attractive. Its 
help in the construction of beau- 
nes even though they are not expen- 
one that commands respect. The field 
one and each issue affords an exam- 
yw the good work may be carried on.” 
is a source of no little satisfaction to the 
HE House BEAUTIFUL to find the aims 
publication so fully appreciated and so 
itely expressed. It has more than once 
pointed out that THe House BEAUTIFUL 
a continued story. No single issue can 
» cover the entire range of subjects with 
the magazine deals, and it is only by 
ng the magazine month by month that 
idth of its field can be understood. 
is a constant effort, however, to make 
number a little better than the preceding 
He House Beautirut for November 
<a distinct step forward. Among its 
ipal features are the following: 
ideal House Construction, by Aymar 
ury IIl—a really serious article intended 
ose who care to do more than look over 
s. It is not a discussion of construction 
especially to cost, but to results. 
Phi — As It Should Be, by Charles E. 
r. = * |. A. What the most modern 
uses should have. 
Interior Decoration Based on Musical Har- 
lies, by Edward W. Gregory. An interest- 
ount of an experiment that has been 
everal times in England. 


1e Use of Concrete in Small Houses, with 


es of numerous examples. 
1est Rooms from the Guest’s Point of 
View, by Ann Wentworth. 


author of “Historic Styles 
ire,” contributes an illustrated chap- 
‘Lacquered Cabinets. 


ia Robie, 


1 


beth Bootes Clark, landscape architect, 
Simplified Spraying. 

ire but a few of the leading articles. 

there are the well-known Depart- 

are, in a sense, the mainstay of 

use BEAuTiFut’s hold on its readers:— 

hopping Guide, The Indoor Garden, The 

( hina Department, and the always-helpful 

- questions from subscribers and the 

tions by experts for solving their 
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THE EASTERN 





TYPE 


OF COUNTRY HOUSE 


EMBURY II. 


By AYMAR 


TRICTLY speaking there is no distinctively Eastern type as 
opposed to the Western or Southern, or that of the Missis- 
sippi Valley, except in so far as the Eastern work is more 
mannered and conservative than that of the other sections 

of the country, and adheres more closely to tradition. This is due 






An Old House at Tarriffville, Connecticut 
partly to the fact that in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States and in New 
England, there is more good tra- 
ditional work remaining than in 
most other parts of the country, 
even the South not excepted, and 
not only is it good work, but is of 
a type readily adaptable to pres- 
ent day needs and conditions. I 
refer of course, to the so-called 
Colonial style of which we have 
so many varied and picturesque 
examples still remaining, in dis- 
tricts which up to within a few 
years have been farming country, 
and are still little touched by seri- 
ous activities. Fortunately, the 
present development of life into 
the country districts is co-inci- 
dent with a tremendous revival 
of taste, which has enabled us to 
see the beauty inherent in the 
plain simple old houses. This has 
led those of us who have gone to the country to retain the old 
buildings, restoring and altering them as necessary, but still doing 
this carefully, so as to preserve all the good qualities of the old 
work ; also when we have built new houses, we have endeavored 
in many cases to conform them in some degree at least, to the old. 

It is perfectly true that our Eastern work has not been alto- 
gether. free from European and present day influences. It is 
impossible for the architects nowadays to design as did those 
of a hundred years ago, when the knowledge of previous work 
was restricted to the precedents immediately in the neighborhood 
of the architects, and we therefore find that modern work, even 
when closely following Colonial lines, is not the same but is 
influenced by English Georgian, or Italian motives; nor is it 
undesirable that this should be the case. Architecture cannot 
stand still. It must change, and either progress or retrogress: 
we naturally think the former to be the case; the judgment of 


~t4 


House of Marshall Fry, Esq., at Southampton, L. I. 
Aymar Embury II, Architect 


130 


the future may | ; be to the contrary. Time will show. 
Ps showing rticle, a series of photographs of houses, 
1e old, and in an attempt to explain the points of 
ference betwe id work and the new, so that we can 
ge for ours to how well we are actually doing, and 


are the tend of the present day. 


e first of uses shown, is one at Tarriffville, Conn., 
h was sin rm house built a little over a hundred 
irs ago in whi n and still is a remote district. This 
of house is t quite as comfortable and convenient for 
ur purposes modern one, and is indeed a far easier 
sort of building h to secure square, comfortable and airy 
rooms, than the iked roofs of English work; especially 
when we conside1 half the charm of the latter style les in 
its plain wall su ind exceedingly small windows. 
\nother old h \lain Street, Stonington, Conn., which 
has a pilaster treat the corners, and flanking the entrance 
r. While this general quite of the Colonial type, the 
hip roof is rat unusual in old work, and would, if de- 
ened to-day, be ered rather Italian than Colonial. 
Witness in thi t, the house at Duquesne, Pa., with a 
yf and cornic ilar shape, but with a pergola instead of 
porch across the The pergola is of course, a genuine 


Italian importation; although the 
trellis work which covers all 
plain parts of the building, is as 
common, if not more common in 
certain Pennsylvania stucco 
houses, dating from about 1809, 
than it was in Italy. This Du- 
quesne house is to my mind a 
most excellent example of the 
present day tendencies in design. 
While it does not follow pre- 
cedent with any degree of close- 
ness, it is still sound, decent 
architecture, precisely suitable to 
the average American communi- 
ty, and yet distinctive and in- 
dividual. It could hardly be mis- 
taken for an old house but would 
not be incongruous in the center 
of a New England village, and is 
especially strong in that it would 
harmonize well with almost any 
type, but not because of a lack of 





Cnaracter \ fe 
tureless hous<« 
would almost pos 
sess this quality 
but it would be 
negative rathe 
than positive as in 
this case 


The third of the 
old houses is on 
for Mr. Marshall 


Fry, Southampton, 





[., which 
an old house, al 
tered and enlarged 
ith the utmost House at Stonington, Connecticut 
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care to preserve the quality of the old work. 
The original building was, as might be sur- 
mised, the square house, and the extension 
at the left. Formerly a tumble down arbor 
supported the grape vine, and in the rear 
of the main house, a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of sheds housed the kitchen and laun- 
dry. There was no piazza at all. In alter- 
ing the house, the grape arbor was re- 
moved, and a series of square posts design- 
ed to match the old pilasters around the 
entrance, with trellises between them, and a 
light beam across the top, substituted. On 
this upper beam, was carried across pieces 
with saw ends on both sides to support the 
vines. Some new windows were cut in the 
old part, and the interior was entirely re- 
modeled. The piazza was of course an ad- 
dition, as was the entire extension to the 
rear. By following the old detail (where 
any existed which could be used), and by 
designing the extension as extensions were 
designed a hundred years ago, a result was 
obtained which was not only completely in 
harmony with the old part of the building, 
hut also attractive in itself. 
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House of J. Lawrence Bradlee, Esq., Westfield, N. J. Hollingsworth 
& Bragdon, Architects 





istic. There is sufficient scope for originality in the field of real 
American architecture for each of us to secure a building suited to 
our taste, and to our location, without resorting to extreme styles. 














House of W. B. Trainer, Esq., Duquesne, Pa. Janssen & Abbott, 
Architects 


Another new house which is thoroughly in sympathy with 
traditional work, without being a cut and dried copy, is the 
Bradlee house, at Westfield, N. J. The central part of this 
building is very similar to that of most Colonial houses, except 
that the gambrel roof was not very frequently employed in this 
type of building, and dormers of the size and shape of the ones 
here used were extremely rare. The piazza at the left is bal- 
anced at the other side of the house by a sun room, with pilasters 
flanking the triple window, and the railing above as on the 
piazza. The best feature of this building is the entrance door, 
which is very close to Colonial motives, and is an exceedingly 
charming piece of design., The architects have boldly neglected 
their rules of classic proportion in designing this entrance, .and 
have developed an extraordinary interesting piece of design, of 
very free type, and of complete fitness to its purpose and posi- 
tion. 

| think the general consensus of opinion among the architects 
in the East, is that the type herein described constitutes the best 
line of endeavor for us to work upon, and the most notable of 
all our country house architects of to-day, Mr. Chas. A. Platt, 
has in his great and splendid houses, very frequently chosen to 
begin with motives common in Colonial work, varying them with 
reminiscences of foreign types that have seemed appropriate. 
He has not found it necessary to look for inspiration to any 
style distinctly different from the simple classic and yet has 
succeeded in producing work which has a distinct quality all its 
own, but with sufficient variation to insure to each of his clients, 
the very rational satisfaction of a house, individual and character- 
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Detail of Entrance, 


Bradlee House 














HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST 


HE first impressién made on a visi- 
tor to the residential districts of 
Minneapolis is that he is in a sub- 

‘ urb of an eastern city. The wide 
streets, detached 
houses among trees 
and the architecture 
of the houses all con- 
tribute to this impres- 
sion. While Minne- 
apolis is a city of over 
300,000 people, it has 
no solid rows of 
dwelling houses such 
as one finds in most 
large cities, but its 
residential section is 
spread over an im- 
mense area, with each 
house standing by it- 
self on its own plot 
of ground. This ar- 
rangement adds 
greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of the city 
and gives wide scope 
for individuality and 
variety of architec- 
ture. 

When Minneapolis 
could draw on the ap- 
parently inexhaustible 
forests at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi River for her 
building material and wood was the cheap- 


Interesting “English” 


est means of construction, it was naturally 


used almost exclusively in houses of mod- 
erate cost. With the exhaustion of the 
Minnesota forests and the increased cost 


of lumber, the quest for other building ma- 


terial began. Concrete, or stucco, which a 
decade ago was not thought suitable to 
stand the rigors of the northern climate, 
was perfected so as to endure in any de- 
gree of cold, and brick soon became little 


.or no more expensive than wood. 


Immediately a great change in architec- 
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ture set in. Instead of the limited sco 
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possible in building 


A 


Treatment Is Shown in the Home of Miss Jane 


Largely Planned by the Owner 


crete, or concrete and brick or wood com 
bined, gave a wide range for beauty and 
variety in construction. As yet, moreover, 
while there are some examples of a ten 
dency to run wild, and while grotesque and 
senseless extremes in the use of stucco are 
seen, on the whole good taste and correct 
architectural ideas prevail, and it would 
probably be hard to find anywhere a greater 
number of comparatively inexpensive 
houses of equal attractiveness. 

One of the greatest advantages in the 
use of concreté and brick construction lies 
in the fact that it is possible to make use 
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Gray Stucco Cottage, Moss Green Roof, Minneapolis, Modeled on an 


Old House in Devon 








Winter View 








of the Home of Mr. William M. Kenyon, Minneapolis. 





; what is best in English and continental 
uses. The architecture of English 
uses and of those of northern continental 
untries is well adapted to this latitude, 
both as giving the 
necessary protection 
against cold and as 
suitable in appear- 
ance to the condi- 
tions which prevail 
during a long, se- 
vere winter. On ac-, 
count of the subur- 
ban character of 
residential Minne- 
apolis, the architec- 
ture of the English 
country house can 
be reproduced to ad- 
vantage here. While 
the grounds of a 
city house are neces- 
sarily circumscribed, 
they are sufficiently 
large for the setting 
of shrubbery and 
trees which this style 
of house requires. 
An admirable ex- 
ample of such a 
house is seen in the 
illustration of the 
eter dwelling. The 
use shown therein is practically a re- 
duction of a house now standing in 
ngland, and yet so suitable is it to its 


Jeter, Minneapolis, 


nvironment that it appears as if orig- 


ially designed for its present surround- 
igs. With the exception of a great 
itchen fireplace, unnecessary in these days 
gas ranges, the house is, moreover, per- 

‘tly adapted toethe requirements of mod- 
n American life, combining as it does all 
comforts of a 2oth century dwelling 


vithout sacrificing any of the beauty of the 


riginal. 
Equally interesting in construction, but on 
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A Low Brick Wall Is a Pleasing Feature Here 




















Garden Side of House for W. Granville Mott, Esq., Highland Park, 


Illinois, Showing Influence of English Half-Timbered Work 
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more original lines are two houses of Tall- 
madge and Watson of Chicago, built re- 
spectively in Wilmette and Evanston. 

One of the most attractive features of 
the house as seen from the exterior is that 
it seems to be an intergral part of the 
ground into which it nestles, as is character- 
istic of so many English houses, instead 
of being perched in the air on high founda- 
tions, which in many American houses de- 
stroys the unity of the building and its 
setting. 

The rough-cast walls of the Minneapolis 
house of a quiet gray, relieved by panels 
of dark green timbers, window frames and 
doors, dull red brick foundations and chim- 
neys surmounted by chimney pots, window 
flower boxes of stucco attached to and made 
a part of the house, with the shrubbery com- 
ing close up to the walls of the building, 
form a color scheme at once charming in 





Stucco and Timber House, with Good Garden Setting, Wilmette, 


llinois 


itself and one which accentuates its pic- 
turesque details. 

The interior of the house is quite as 
attractive as its exterior. It is so planned, 
with its rooms opening into each other 
through wide doors, that though of modest 
proportions, they seem spacious. Particu- 
larly attractive are the low ceilinged rooms 
of the second story, the grouping of the 
windows in sets of fours looking across the 
flowers of the window boxes seeming to 
include a bit of outdoors in the size of 
the rooms. 

The same model, with slight modifica- 
tions, has been used with good results for 
a two-family, or duplex house, each story 
being complete in itself. By placing the 
entrance to the second story at the farther 
end of the house as it appears in the illus- 
tration, complete privacy is obtained for 
each family without destroying the effect 
of the building as a separate dwelling, or 
impairing its attractiveness. 

The second illustration, while not a copy 
of any existing English house, is an adap- 
tation of the English cottage. Here too the 





THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


house and grounds seem one, the wa unusual in modern houses, but in this 
the house coming directly to the g nstance is particularly happy on account 
without any intervening foundation perfect proportions of the yard en- 
ever, giving an effect wh is particular losure compared with the dimensions of 
suitable to a building small proportion he house. 

On account of the small size of the hou \While standing in a comparatively new 
the absence of panels of d in the rougl part of the city, the house set among fine 
cast walls is effecti ill spa rees has the mellow look of age, the level 
too small to be broken farther than 1s dot formed by the walls having made it 
by the windows and i tersect ssible to preserve the forest trees on their 
Simple in outline, \ he front doot t level, without the unsightly expedt- 


seen of leaving them on mounds, 
Ten vears ago the 


the interiot thi use | nt often 
tated by grading. 


the center, 
into a natural arrang¢ 
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cepting that the kitche s on the ft ' this house was an unkempt country 
the left as you face 1 house, the | vadside, while today the house and 
window, however, this rounds have all the attractiveness of a cen- 
being an objectionable featur The ury of care. 

ject of placing the en in front t Phe illustration gives a good idea of the 
preserve the back part of the hou mposition of the house, but it must be 
the living rooms and t them to ove! n to appreciate one of its greatest charms 
look the old-fashioned flower garden in tl the harmony of its coloring. The first 








yon Home Showing the Attractions of Wall 
and Trees 


Summer View of the Ke: 


rear with the kitchen garden beyond run ry and the yard walls and walks are of 


ning back to a bit of the original for red brick set in gray (not white) 
which extends to the next street. By thi ter; the roof is likewise red, but of a 


which is subdued as if by time. The 


expedient the piazza in the rear has all th de 
icco of the second story is a soft buff 


privacy of the country, with a view that 


suggestive of anything but the proximity of | the timbers which frame the panels 
a great city. stained brown. The coloring, farther 


the black trunks and branches 
oaks in winter and their dark green 


Its soft gray stucco and green roof ha tened by 
monize perfectly with its surrounding lin the 


dens and elms, the whole effect reminding iage in summer, produces an effect at 
one of some English cottage in Kent ot e restful to the eve and of subdued 
Devon. ness, 

The house of Mr. William M. Kenyon, hese are excellent examples of half- 


appearing in the accompanying illustration, 
is a charming example of the same styl 
of architecture as the first. Here the ef 
fect of the continuit f the h 


bered work in this country, and together 
the other houses shown represent the 
thought in domestic architecture of 


use and \iddle West. Interesting comparison 


grounds is admirably produced by the low fforded between the different dwellings 
wall in front, constructed of the same ma ie way of gable treatment, roof lines, 
terial as the first story of the house, giving ments, doorways, moldings, ete. 
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the effect of being a part of the building it type 


needs a setting more than the 


self. The latter effect is still farther abethan; even where the grounds are 
brought out by the fact that the walled en ted, as is necessary in a city, trees and 
closure does not extend to the edge of the ubs are almost essentials. The houses 
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sidewalk, but is separated by a strip of 
grass on a lower level. This is, of course, 


trated show an admirable understand- 
f the problem. 
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little, and that little 


() choose a 
wisely, out of the many things of- 
fered in the shops is the real test of 


a good decorator. It is so easy to 
buy too much, and without a definite place 
in view for each particular thing. 

When houses were built with attics it was 
possible to buy for the future, but that day 
has already become ancient architectural 
history. In the passing of the attic we are 
robbed, not only of a past, but of a future 
as well, so far as household goods are con- 
cerned. Purchase only what you can put to 
immediate use, is the best advice for mod- 
ern house furnishing; but let it be good 
and to the point. 

The woman of the small house, or the 
apartment, has quite a different problem 
from her sister with half a dozen rooms de- 
voted to the mere “living” side of life; in 
other words living-room, library, reception- 
room, morning-room, etc. Usually a mod- 
erate sized “main” room, which is the gen- 
eral family room, is all she has to consider. 
This narrowing down of matters has both 
advantages and disadvantages. Many 
schemes possible in the big house are out 
of the question. The really novel things in 
decoration, like black wall papers, gold 
papers, white papers are too striking to be 
suitable for a room used so continually as 
is the all-around living-room of the small 
household. 

The furnishing of an apartment in a 
simple, attractive way is the most common 
of decorative problems, and here no scheme 
is better than that of one general tone in 
several rooms. Neutral papers in the warm 
grays and cool tans form charming back- 
grounds for wicker furniture and chintz 
and other furnishings which fit so well into 
an apartment atmosphere. 

Broadly speaking, the same rules holding 
good in a house, hold good in an apartment. 
There are no special decorative schemes for 
the latter. Good taste is just as necessary, 
perhaps more so. Ugly decoration spread 
over an entire house is bad enough, but it 
becomes even more appalling when “con- 
densed.” One cannot get away so success- 
fully from a garish living-room, or a 
gloomy dining-room. There are few doors 
to close; few real avenues of escape. 

- In selecting a neutral and quiet scheme 
tor several rooms, one very important mat- 
ter must first be taken into consideration. 
Will the proposed color selection darken or 
lighten? The apartments which are too 
sunny are very rare. If they ever existed, 
they are almost extinct now. To lighten 
and brighten, yet to keep things quiet and 
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restful are not so simple as they sound. To 
succeed means more than appears on the 
surface. Lucky is she who has ivory paint 
to start with in fall furnishing, be it cottage, 
mansion or apartment. If a darkish apart- 
ment, the greatest difficulty is surmounted 
—that of attaining a good trim. 

The beauty of a natural trim is not de- 
cried, nor the value of stains, only they im- 
pose more conditions than the simple ivory 
paint. The first of these conditions is a 
uniformity of style. With the warm white 
paint there is great latitude. In the rather 
darkish living-room place on the walls, 
either a deep ivory paper, a very pale yel- 
low, a very light tan, or a gray which sug- 
gests warmth. A cool clear, true gray will 
not do this. The difference in grays will 
not be appreciated until one has visited the 
wallpaper shops and compared endless sam- 
ples. Under some circumstances real gray 
is delightful. In a well-lighted room with 
white paint and mahogany furniture, how 
attractive gray-gray is, particularly if all 
details are well chosen. A gray room in an 
apartment is recalled where the walls are 
merely calcimined, which is charming in 
every way. A cretonne of American manu- 
facture in a bold pattern of hollyhocks is 
used at the windows and as slip covers for 
the chairs. The rug is an American Wilton 
of hollyhock red. The furniture of inex- 
pensive make is painted the gray of the 
walls. On the ceiling is a cream white cal- 
cimine—the tone of the paint. The simple 
white mantel carries a long mirror in a dull 
gold frame, a pair of old brass candle-sticks 
and a rectangular mahogany clock made by 
Eli Terry. There are one or two old prints 
in flat old frames and a cherry table with 
a drop-leaf. The few old things are excel- 
lent and the modern, inexpensive things are 
chosen with excellent taste. Best of all, 
there is a flood of sunlight. Had the room 
been poorly lighted the gray would have 
been too cold and no amount of hollyhock 
red would have made it cheerful. 

A room similar in dimensions, but having 
light from one eastern window only, was 
made interesting by a yellow paper in a 
narrow stripe. In spite of the fact that the 
room was high the stripe was effective, 
lighting up the upper portion of the room in 
a better way than a flat yellow. Here the 
paint was the deepest ivory. A clear white 
would have made too sharp a contrast. At 
the doors hung yellow portiéres of silk and 
linen tapestry in a small conventionalized 
pattern, The one window had a “dust cur- 
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tain” of sheerest cream colored net hung on 
rods at top and bottom of the window. 
There was also an over-curtain of trans- 
parent yellow silk, drawn back at the sides. 
There was no shade. All the light that was 
possible came into the room, and there was 
the feeling of additional light by reason of 
the clever treatment. The dust curtain was 
merely a useful device for keeping out dust 
without interfering with light or air. Ina 
copper pot hung high against the window 
was an English ivy, its long tendrils grow- 
ing downward. In summer the small fire- 
place was filled with green branches. In 
winter a small grate fire enlivened the room. 
At all times there was a good deal of glow 
and cheer from burnished and 
coppers. 

The value of one color used in several 
rooms was well set forth. The small din- 
ing-room and the long hall were equally 
yellow. One bedroom was papered in ivory, 
another with a small figured green paper. 
The light, convenient kitchen was painted 
apple-green. The furniture was mahogany 
with a few good pieces in willow, painted 
green. There was nothing remarkable about 
the rooms, yet by reason of effective color 
and well chosen furnishings they produced 
a charming effect. Another living-room 
was walled in gray-tan or tan-gray, with a 
pleasing combination of blue and green in 
curtains, rugs and upholstery. Scotch mad- 
ras in a Morris pattern in blue and green 
made the sole curtains for the windows. A 
large Hammersmith rug covered the floor, 
and a delightful touch was given to the 
room by a generous use of black cretonne, 
having by way of decoration blue and green 
and old pink. The pattern was one of those 
bold flower and bird schemes which are so 
attractive in color and drawing. The whole 
effect with the tan walls was very good and 
in its way quite as successful as the ivory 
and yellow room. The furniture needs a 
word. It was Jacobean cane of James II 
period in a warm golden brown, harmoniz- 
ing with walls, woodwork and furnishings. 

In advising simplicity for the small house 
and for the apartment, no plea for monot- 
ony is made, On the contrary, the more 
individuality a room can express the better 
—but it must be a sane individuality. Here 
is where the good taste, talent and decora- 
tive tact come in; to be able to furnish a 
room in such a way that its first impression 
is one of serenity ; yet to reveal on more in- 
timate acquaintance many novel and indi- 
vidual touches. Surely when this is ac- 
complished, a masterful grasp of the situ- 
ation is shown. 
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VINES THEIR USE AND CARE 


By ELIZABETH 


RNAMENTAL vines can readily be divided into two 
classes, those whose main beauty is their foliage, and those 
whose greatest beauty is their flowers or fruit. Man) 
times an arbor or short pergola is best as a foil or back- 

ground where there are many herbaceous perennials about, to need 
a setting of green, as for instance, over a walk in a flower garden 
or over a walk which runs in front of a long hardy border. One 
of the finest of these because of its wonderful glossy foliage 
is the actinidia, one of the most important of our Japanese vines. 
The strong, rampant growth 
which does not depend entirely 
on a support and the fact that it 
is little subject to our various 
pests, makes it a valuable climb- 
er. In early spring there are 
numerous tiny white flowers 
which are most attractive to ex- 
amine at close range, but owing 
to the fact that they are almost 
entirely obscured under the 
leaves, they make no show to any 
extent. The leaves are a me- 
dium green in color, glossy and 
clear cut and fastened to quite 
long stems or petioles of a red- 
dish color, which enables them 
to wave about continuously in 
the slightest breeze. The above 
is the species arguta, while its 
cousin, Kalomitka, an Asiatic 
wine, has leaves approximately 
the same size and shape, but is 
characterized by broad white 
tips on the apex of the leaf, 
looking as though a whitewash 
brush had dabbed each one. At 
a distance this peculiarity looks 
like a mass of flowers and the 
vine is sometimes used with this 
in view. Altogether, it is in- 
ferior to arguta, and should be 
used in the rougher places and 
on substantial looking buildings, 
and not among other fine and 
delicate plants. Also the growth 
is not so rampant as arguta, or 
the foliage as thick and smooth. 
The other species, polygama, is 
almost impossible to grow be- 
cause cats are as fond of it as 
of catnip, and the vine is usually 
injured before any growth is at- 


The akebia is another good 
vine from Japan, quinata being the best one. The five fingered 
leaves give a very delicate effect, and have an attractive purple 
hue when unfolding in the spring. The growth is very dense, 
especially if cut back each year, when it will grow fifteen feet in 
a season. Another species, lobata, has larger leaves with three 
leaflets, but is very little used in this country. 

The whole ampelopsis tribe is among the foliage vines and is 
too well known to need anything more than a few observations. 
They are closely allied to the grape, are, in fact, known botanical- 
ly as vitis, but are distinguished by the bark bearing lenticles 
and by the white pith of the branches, while the grape has shred- 
ding bark and brownish pith. The turquoise berry (hetero- 
phylia) is more for rough work, as rocks or waste places. There 
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are brilliant robin’s-egg blue berries and finely cut leaves. This 
should be pruned erely at first until well started. Every one 
knows the brilli il coloring of the Virginia creeper, but the 


variety, Engeln s even more brilliant and brighter, and has 
more rampant th and clings better. The effect of either 

ist a concret ul is a glorious sight. The Boston or 
1ost widely used vines we have. Originat- 
‘oduced into this country years ago, and 

in Boston, received the name of Boston 
ivy. Its one fault is that it is 
apt to die back somewhat, and 
it usually takes it a year or so to 
get thoroughly established, al- 
though it grows rapidly enough 
after that. 

In the closely allied family of 
vitis or grape is a Japanese vine 
(\V. coignetiae) which as vet is 
but little known. It is most at- 
tractive, having very brilliant 
coloring in the fall much like the 
sugar maple. It is very good 
where a stiff growing and dense 
foliage vine is needed, and should 
be pruned severely for the first 
two or three years in January or 
March. The fox grape (la- 
brusca) is not showy but very 
good for growing on stone walls 
or up trees. Another foliage 
vine but rather coarse in growth 
is the Dutchman’s pipe, and al- 
though good for shade and of a 
very rapid growth, it is better 
for the laundry yard fence or 
over the barn than too near the 
house. 

Evergreen vines are charm- 
ing when used as a background 
to some more delicate flowering 
vines, as jasmine or bittersweet. 
The two main ones are the Eng- 
lish ivy and evergreen creeper 
(euonymus radicans), both most 
important, the latter especially so 
because absolutely hardy. In- 
troduced as it was by Mr. Olm- 
sted some years ago it has be- 
; come widely known as a ground 
cover, for fences, walls, brick or 
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The Wild Grape (aestivalis), Three Feet in Diameter Covering a wood. There are various forms, 
Hickory Tree Ninety Feet High. 
Original Forest Trees, and Both Tree and Vine Are Remembered desirable, a narrow-leaved one, 

tained. by Old Men as Being This Size Seventy Years Ago 


The Hickory Is One of the 4 Variegated one which is not 


and a broad-leaved one, which 

latter is the best. 
(aking the flowering vines, the clematises are very important, 
although a pest whose remedy has not as yet been discovered, 
has kept them from becoming widely grown. Some of the large 


flowered ones are indeed fine, and chief among these is one known 


as Durandi, composed of two wondrous shades of Delft blue, 
and making one yearn for a quaint white framed house to plant 
it against. Fairy Ou Henryi, lanuginosa, montana grandi- 
flora and many newer ones are all very attractive. Of the roses, 
the climbing ones aré ny and some of the new climbing teas 
are beautiful but unsatisfactory in most localities. Of the hardy 
ones some of the best are: Alberic Barbier, pale yellow ; Christine 
Wright, single pink; Reine Marie Henriette, semi-double, cher- 
ry; gardenia, yellowish white; Lady Gay, double pink; Dorothy 
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Perkins, double pink; Debutante, pink, exquisite and dainty; 
Pink rover, Paul’s Carmine Pillar, single, brilliant red, early; 
Lady Lennox, pink; Ards Rover, crimson. 

The wistaria is too familiar to be dwelt on at length, but in gen- 
eral they are all supposed to bloom better if not too richly fer- 
tilized. The Japanese one (multijuga) is fairly new in use here. 
The flowers come two weeks later than the ordinary Chinese one, 
and the flower cluster is looser and much longer, sometimes grow- 
ing to two feet. The two so-called hydrangeas are valuable as 
they give bloom during: July when there is a scarcity of flowers. 
The true climbing hydrangea (H. scandens) has a strong growth 
after it is once thoroughly established, but it is rather tender and 
needs much care while young. For this reason the other which 
is not a hydrangea at all but goes by the laborious name of 
schizophragma hydrangoides is much more satisfactory. This is 
a strong grower with flat hydrangea-like heads of flowers and is 
good over a stone wall, A rich, moderately moist soil and either 
partial shade or full sun is what it most prefers. 

In planting, vines need the same care as any trees or shrubs. 
The soil should be prepared to a good depth, say two and a 
half feet deep and the same in diameter. This excavation should 
be filled in with any good preparation that will do for shrubs, 
that is two-thirds good loam and one-third well rotted manure 
well mixed together. Where only fresh manure can be secured 
place this at the bot- 


tom of the hole and =e 


put the loam on top, 
and by the time the 
roots have reached 
it the manure is 
well rotted enough 
to provide food. 
Where it is neces- 
sary to plant vines in 
places where the 
soil is already per- 
meated with the 
roots from either 
trees or shrubs it 
would be best to 


sink a_ bottomless 
cask in the ground, 
fill with the above 
preparation 
and plant the vine in 
that. By the time 
the roots are ready 
for a larger feeding 
area the wooden 
cask will in part any- 
way be decayed and 
the roots of the vine 
will by then have 
strength enough to 
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Effect of a Green Background to the [000 4 OF . 
Lavender Flowers This method is espe- 



















A Crimson Rambler Fast Growing into an Adequate Screen to Some 
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The Broad-Leaved Variety of Euonymus Radicans Making An Arch- 
way Over a Drive in New England 


cially desirable with 
such gross feeders 
as clematis or roses. 
A little lime added 
to the soil when 
planting clematis is 
very fine for them, 
as they naturally 
like a _ calcareous 
soil, and it will be 
found that they are 
greatly benefited by 
an annual top dress- 
ing of lime and ma- 
nure in addition to 
the above. For roses 
the soil should be of 
a heavier consisten- 
cy than for clematis, 
with plenty of ma- 
nure and bonemeal 
well mixed into the 
soil and annual top 
dressings of the for- 
mer. 

The pruning of 
hardy climbers can 
in general be done 
at any time during 
mild weather in winter but is usually left for spring. The 
Japanese clematis (paniculata) should be cut back quite vig- 
orously; it will then grow better and soon cover any allotted 
space. Those clematis which flower on the old wood, as patens, 
florida, lanuginosa, and montana sections, require but slight at- 
tention, except to cut out all weak and straggly shoots and short- 
ening the others to a certain extent in February and March. 
Those of the viticella and Jackmanni groups which flower on the 
young growths may be cut back within a few inches of the ground 
in November. Wistaria, bignonias, the ornamental grapes, Dutch- 
man pipe, etc., should be pruned in winter or early spring. 
Honeysuckle, ampelopsis, climbing hydrangea and bittersweet do 
not need much pruning, but all dead or dying wood should be 
removed. Climbing roses can be pruned after the other vines are 
done by cutting away all dead, dying or weak wood only and 
shortening the strong canes slightly. Last season’s canes from 
the base are what give next summer’s bloom. In general the same 

(Continued on page 160) 
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AMPLERS 


By ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 





Rachel Cooper’s Alphabet, 1789 
Typical Example of the Alphabet Sampler 








Collection of Virginia Robie 


Little Betsy Adams’ Sampler Is Remarkable for Its Beautiful Border, 
Worked in 1773. The Colors on Canvas Are Almost as Fine as in 
an Old Rug—Beilliant Yet Subdued 
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sampler-lover the finding of an old sampler 
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|, many of the inscriptions wrought upon 
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to be marked in letters of dainty cross-stitch copied from the sam- 
pler. Not until about the middle of the nineteenth century 
was this work practically dropped to give place to pattern books, 
rubber stamp and indelible ink. 

Some of these samplers, as those in the illustrations, are re- 
markable for their beauty of workmanship or rarity of design. 
The most common ornamentation on those of both old and New 
England are the rose, the carnation, and, beyond all others, the 
wild strawberry. At an historical exhibit in one small New 
England town, out of the thirty samplers displayed, twelve bore 
the strawberry vine either as a border or a dividing line between 
alphabet and inscription. 

“Sad sewers make sad samplers” was, no doubt, often quoted to 
the little—rebel! Surely the personality of a little tomboy. 
repressed into doing her “stint” is the picture called up by that 
sampler, for, as has been said, even plain hems sewed by two per- 
sons bear quite different characters; so the study of stitchery in 
samplers becomes fascinating in its evidence of the individuality 
of the worker. 

Undoubtedly there are many samplers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in this country, The oldest seen by the writer is dated 1750 
and is owned by Mrs. E. S. Brewer. It contains only the alpha- 
bet and numerals besides the date, and the dark canvas and faded 
silks would not give good results in photography, but the work- 
manship is perfect. It is done in Vienna stitch, in which the 
threads cross with as much precision on the wrong side as on 
the right. 

The sampler in the final illustration was a few years ago res- 
cued from the oblivion of a “band-basket,” in which it had been 
hidden for years. It was “wrought by Elizabeth Ellis in the 11 
year of her age, St. John, N. B., 1832,” and was copied—all but 
the floral border at the bottom—from an eighteenth century sam- 
pler worked by a great-aunt. It is 22” x 17” in size, and the back- 
ground, of fine linen canvas of even texture, is old ivory in tint. 
The purples and yellows of china asters and honeysuckles and 
the deep reds and pinks of roses and carnations in the lower 
border are repeated in the trefoil side border, the silks being 
subdued. by time into soft, harmonious hues. In the center, out- 
lined in faded pink and green silks, are three crosses—the double 
or patriarchal cross with the Egyptian taw on either side. Across 
the canvas a hymn is worked in black silk, each stitch crossing 
only one thread of canvas. From some of the letters of the 
words of the hymn an acrostic is formed within each cross— 
the words of our Saviour, and those of the two thieves. The 
rarity of the cross as a design on samplers makes this one unique. 
The hearts, crowns, and anchors as emblems occur on them in 
tiresome frequency, but writers agree that the cross is practically 
unknown. 

The little alphabet sampler shown belongs in the collection 
of Mrs. L. E. Jordan of Springfield, Mass., whose possessions 
in that line are all heirlooms. It was worked by. Mrs. Jordan's 
great-grandmother, Rachel Cooper, a cousin of Peter Cooper, the 
philanthropist, and the date on it is 1789. Half of the word 
“Gloucester” is worked on the upper line. This is Gloucester, 
R. I. (now called Burrillville). The sampler is worked in old- 
blue silk on soft ecru-colored canvas. 

Another represents the sampler of Silence Harris, daughter 
of Rachel Cooper; it also belongs in Mrs. Jordan’s collection. 
This sample is seventeen inches square and the variety of stitches 
used and the exquisite workmanship shown make of it a choice 
specimen. French knot and satin stitch are used to form the charm- 
ing floral design at sides and bottom, and in the alphabet and the 
dividing lines two-sided Italian, bird’s-eye and cross-stitch all 
have a place. At the top of the sampler is a strip of diamond- 
shaped groundwork in old “queen's stitch,’ most beautifully 
wrought. It is one of the stitches spoken of “In the Praise of 
the Needle,” a long poem by a seventeenth century poet. The 
untwisted silken floss, in shades of brown, leaf-green, deep reds 
and blues, is still brilliant on the under side, but on the upper is 
faded to a lovely softness. 

Canvas stitches are being revived, and the decorative values 
of cross-stitch are being recognized as an adornment for dress 
and for linen-coverings used in the home. Upon them quaint 
angular designs, recalling those upon our great-grandmothers’ 
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samplers, are wrought with odd and charming effect—for cross- 
stitch has a distinctive quality all its own. At a recent exhibit 
ef handwork of the Normal students in Household Science and 
Art at Pratt Institute, a noteworthy and delightful part of the 
display was a large number of articles on which designs were 
worked in cross-stitch. 
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AFTER THE HOUSE IS FINISHED: 


PAINTING 


INSIDE AND OUT 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, Jr., M. A. I. A. 


OME house owners have good taste and others have not. 

Some seem to have a natural talent in the selection of col- 
a sort of intuition of what is good and what is bad, 

and to such people the selection of tints for inside and out- 
side the house can be safely intrusted. 

Unfortunately, many painters, while practical when it comes 
to mixing and applying pigment, have not a very good idea about 
color schemes that harmonize best with any particular style of 
house. To them, paint is paint. A combination of colors which 
looks well on some houses they have seen appears to them correct 
for any other house. 

The selection of colors is about the final thing required of the 
house owner before the new house is completed. His architect 
has an advantage over the owner in this regard because, usually, 
architects have a definite idea of color for the new house from the 
start. Even when working plans are being drawn most architects 


Ors; 


have a mental image of the completed building, a picture showing 
the grounds all planted and the house painted throughout. Thus, 


4, 


Fig. 1. Green Blind and White 
there is a sort of cohesion of the 
entire scheme in the mind of the 
architect, which is not always 
understood by the owner. 

In considering the color 
scheme for the exterior of a 
house the first thing the owner 
should remember is that paint is 
for two purposes,—to preserve 
woodwork by rendering it water- 
proof, and to give the house a 
pleasing appearance. If neither 
of these reasons apply to one’s 
problem—in other words, if the 
materials of the house need no 
protection (as is the case with 
brick or cement houses), or if 
the materials need no color to 
improve their appearance, there 
is no need of paint. But most 
houses need paint of some na- 
ture—either oil paint, cement 
paint or stain. They need it for 
protection as well as for ap- 


Fig. 2. 
pearance sake and that is why 








Tan-Colored Trimmings Look Well with Plaster on This 
Chicago House. Tallmadge & Watson, Architects 
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Frank Chouteau Brown, Architect. Green Blinds 
Enliven a House of White Cement Plaster 


Fig. 3. 


Used to 


there are so many brands of paint on the market, of every con- 
ceivable color for every imaginable purpose. 

Brand-paint stamped with the name of a reliable concern or 
hand-mixed paint made from a white lead and linseed oil 
guaranteed pure by some well-known trade-mark, or the name 
of a reliable manufacturer of these ingredients, are always 
safe to use. Paint is perhaps the most variable in quality of 
anything used in the new house. Even to experts, all paint 
looks very much alike and nothing short of a chemical analysis 
will enable one to detect the difference between bad paint 
and good. For this reason the house owner should insist upon 
using goods that are plainly marked with the name and brand of 
the manufacturer. Undoubtedly, many brands made by obscure 
manufacturers are of good quality, but the safest way is to us 
well-known brands. ; 

The best paint for exterior use 
is composed of pure white lead 
and linseed oil or pure zinc white 
and linseed oil, or a combination 
of both. Manufacturers of white 
lead insist that their material— 
made by the old, reliable process 
—is the only thing to use. Manu- 
facturers of zinc paints make 
equally strong statements, and 
the house owner need not bother 
his head about the composition 
of his paint provided he selects 
it from a reliable dealer. 

Here again the safest way is to 
rely upon the skill of the honest 
manufacturer who will either 
put the proper ingredients into 
the paint which he makes 
whether they be lead or zinc; or, 
where hand-mixed paint is pre- 
ferred, the lead and oil which 
goes to make up the paint is of 
known reliability. 

White was one of the first 
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Fig. 4. House at Hinsdale, Ill. Brown Stain Used in Connection with Grey Plaster +} Usui 
Pleasing 
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Gre stain 
there is plenty; 
Fig. 5. Rough-Sawed Lumber—Stained Golden-Brown. Frank Lloyd White tri 
Wright, Architect cnet: dials sek 
‘ . at : _ of fact, grey | 
zinc of which it is composed has greater wearing qualities that ‘ian Sink fade 
other pigments. White, of course, grows slightly yellow with = areata w 


age and it becomes discolored, but as a general thing when good ete statin 2 
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Grey Cement, Weathered Shingles and Red Brick in a Fig. 7. 


Concord, Mass., House 


Fig. 6. 








rown shingle stains. 


Shingle W 





paint is used, white wears longer than any 
other color. 

Houses entirely white, with trimmings of 
no other color are usually ghastly in ap- 
pearance. For this reason, to get the best 
effect green blinds or trellises should be 
used to relieve the monotony of the white. 
Old-time New Englanders knew this fact 
and they always used green blinds whether 
blinds were needed for shade or not, as is 
llustrated in the Concord (Massachusetts ) 
1ouse shown in Fig. 


I 
, 
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higher it comes to a plaster house, unless 


the plaster is quite dark, white is not so 
good a color to employ as others. White 
does not give so good a contrast as light 
tan or some other “warm” color usually re- 
quired to relieve the cold tone of plaster 

ee Fig. 2, light tan trimmings on ordinary 


plaster). White can be used with good 
effect, however, even on a house of white 
ster if green blinds are used to warm up 
the color scheme (Fig. 3). 
\n excellent color for English timber- 
rk houses is brown. Timbers used in 
ngland were usually uncolored—but years 
have given them a beautiful nut-brown 
satisfactorily approximated in modern 
Fig, 4). When stain is used, how- 
take the tint much prettier and more 
awed timber is used (not planed smooth). 
f this is shown in Fig. 5, a Chicago house 
mmings stained golden brown are partict- 
nations of shingle stain and plaster are al- 
Plaster in itself is somewhat “rustic” in 
seems to have just the informal look that 
is also frequently employed successfuliy 
id plaster (Fig. 6), brown brick appearing 
Care should always be 
colors in .the color scheme otherwise the 
g when it ought to be quiet and restful. 
llent for shingled houses especially when 
bbery to lend color to the composition (Fig. 
kk well with grey stain, for the latter soon 
leasing contrast with white. As a matter 
zes with all colors since grey is a “neutral” 
it is safe to use in any color scheme. 
shades of green come in every brand of 
ible to get beautiful green effects. Ordi- 
ll with green stain—or for that matter. 





Harmonizing Perfectly with Surroundings. 
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brown brick also (Fig. 8). Trimmings of 
ivory white give a crisp, clean look to such 
designs. 

Shingle stains, like paint, should be 
bought from reliable dealers, using only 
well known brands. It is rarely advisable 
to let a painter mix shingle stain, himself, 
with ordinary color and oil, for manufac- 
tured shingle stain is vastly superior as to 
color and durability. Many manufactured 
stains contain creosote—others contain oil. 
There are plenty of excellent brands of 
both kinds. 

When it comes to inside paint, white 
again comes to the front as excellent for 
all ‘round use. There is nothing which 
looks so fresh, and white paint has the 
happy faculty of harmonizing with most 
colors. Most shades of wall paper or tint 
look well with white paint. 

White enamel is the best to use because 
most durable. Applied in five or six coats, 
white enamel gives a wearing surface al- 
most as firm as ivory. “White enamel” 
does not mean that the paint is necessarily 


‘ 





‘shiney” in appearance, for the last coat Fig 
may be “egg shell,” which is really dull 
finish. Use only a reliable brand of enamel 

paint or enamel made from best white lead. The hall illus- 
trated in Fig. g shows the charm of white enamel when used in 
connection with mahogany doors and stair rail. 

The best kind of mahogany stain to use on interior trim is what 
is known as “dark” mahogany stain. This is about the color of 
the finest mahogany furniture, and it is a good color to wear. Ma 
hogany stain can be applied to mahogany or to birch. The latte1 
does not appear precisely like real mahogany but it looks very well. 

Oak can be stained prettily in a hundred different tones, from 
dark “antique” oak to light “fumed” oak. The tendency, how- 
ever, is to treat oak in very light tones, as it has been found that 
light oak makes rooms more cheery than dark oak. In many 
houses both living-room and dining-room are finished in oak, as 
well as the hall. For an oak dining-room, oak furniture is best, 
of course—preferably finished to match the woodwork of the 
room, as in Fig. 1o. 





q 





Fig. 9. Hall in White Enamel 





. 8 House at Topsfield, Mass. Presenting Excellent Combination of Colors—Green Shin- 
gles, Red Brick and Ivory-White Trimmings 


‘ 


In bedrooms, mahogany or birch-mahogany trim and doors can 
be used with mahogany furniture and brass beds or white enamel 
paint can be employed. Both methods are equally satisfactory, 
and both equally durable. 

Stained woodwork, whether oak, birch, southern pine or ma- 





Fig. 10. Dining-Room in Light-Finished Oak in a Western House. 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 


hogany, is usually protected after staining, by varnish, shellac or 
wax. A durable finish for any stained woodwork is undoubtedly 
varnish, which covers the wood with a transparent skin very tough 
and elastic. Any reliable brand is the right kind to use; look out 
for inferior varnishes made of poor gums, improperly mixed and 
sold at low prices. Floors require special floor varnish, manu- 
factured to give the greatest possible wear. Reliable brands of 
wax are also excellent for floors and trim. 

Varnish is not necessarily “shiney” for there are many good 
brands of dull varnish which give that dull, satin-like effect so 
pretty inside the house. Don’t try to have the outside of the 
house dull finish, however. 

No part of house building is more interesting than painting, 
and no part of the work will come out more satisfactorily when 
colors are selected with intelligence, and good: materials are used. 


— 




















Fig. 11. 


Fig. 12. A Whi 
colors are selected with intelligence, and good materials are used. goods specified 
In Fig. 11 and Fig. 12, two interesting interior schemes ar nsult the nea 
shown. Manufacturers of paint are always glad to see that the purchased the 








te Dining-Room with Mahogany Furniture 


tually used by the painter. When in doubt 
lealer, who will tell you if your painter has 
1 want. 








COLLECTING ANTIQUITIES BY 
SAVING DIMES 


ITH a love for the antique and not 
the necessary means, my husband 
decided to save his dimes ; giving 
them to me, five dollars at a time, 

which I deposited in the bank. Until the 
scheme is tried one does not realize how 
quickly the money accumulates. If you plan 


A Rosewood Spinet Case Made Into a Desk 


to save five dollars at a time it is difficult, 
but with this method the dimes seem hardly 
to be missed. 

My first purchase was a good Oriental 
rug, the pride of my heart, as I had used 
shabby rugs rather than have something I 
did not want. Then when I saw a good 
piece of antique furniture at a reasonable 
price, I purchased it. Sometimes my bank 
account would get low and I would have to 
wait for more dimes. 








By C. Y. H. 


My first piece of furniture (shown in o1 
picture) was an old rosewood melod 
which I had made into a desk, not only 
handsome piece of furniture but very 

ful. My husband d 
signed and drew 
plans of the inter 
in accordance with n 
ideas and the worl 
was done by a cabin« 
maker. The pat 
against the wall is th 
original cover, whicl 
closes over the entit 
desk. 

The chair is semi 
antique, bought cheay 





and done over 
home. It had orig 
inally a dark stain, 


then several coats of 
white paint ; over that 
it had been gilded, SO 
the scraping was a 
tedious task, but it came out well. 

The book-cases shown in the corner and 
duplicated on the other side of the fireplace 
were home-made, built of common pine and 
stained black to harmonize with the mantel 

The wire hanging basket in the window 
was purchased for a dime, in which I placed 
< piece of Indian pottery for the plant. I 
only mention these two things as they are 
in the picture, and show how things can be 
made effective without much expense. 
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The next picture shows an old mahogany 
bureau, bought of an antique dealer. The 
table, which tips and revolves, was purchased 
very cheap at an auction sale and after be- 
ing scraped at home was sent to a finisher. 

An old haircloth sofa has been carefully 
repaired and will give good service for 
years. The old blue and white cover, which 
I like to think was made by some dear old 
lady, I bought for a few dimes in a second- 
hand store. 

A dressing table, stool and large mirror, 
with other pieces of furniture, I have 
secured in a similar way—also china and 
glass purchased for a mere song at auction 
sales. They are a great pleasure to our 


household and the money was not missed. 
[ have been offered good prices for some of 
the furniture and 
xood investment. 


feel that it has been a 





An Old Mahogany Bureau 























HE rag-rugs of our grandmother's 
day have been revived, with certain 
additions, that have given them new 
charm and popularity. 

Our grandmothers made their rugs from 
cast off garments of the family, dyeing vivid 
tints of orange and scarlet, blue and green, 
where they lacked bright colors. When 
shades were well mingled these rugs lent a 
homely cheer to the living-room. To-day, 
much artistic taste in color blending has 
been added to our grandmother’s industry. 
Also the use of cotton materials is decidedly 
more common than formerly. 

These cotton rugs will wash as well as 
the fabrics from which they are made. Pure 
white rugs woven from old sheeting are 
very dainty in a blue and white bathroom, 
and are easily laundried. A variation is pro- 
duced by making the body of the rug white, 
and bordering it with soft lavender, green, 
or blue,—again matching the colors of the 
bathroom, or summer bedroom. In most 
households, where there are young people, 
there are gowns of dainty coloring. When 
these are thrown aside, they may be utilized 
as rugs whose centers are composed of some 
delicate hue, while white borders always go 
well with these soft tints. 

Failing cast off garments near at hand, 
there are many print factories where large- 
sized samples may be obtained at a small 
price, sometimes as low as twelve cents a 
pound. These samples are cut evenly, 
straight across from selvage to selvage, and 
are often from nine inches to a foot wide, 
so that there is no waste. The samples are 
new and bright, and many times of the soft- 
est finest varieties of crinkled goods, lawns, 
silk ginghams, etc. In making a rug the 
strips from these samples are cut an inch 
wide, and fastened together by laying two 
ends flat over each other for about three- 
quarters of an inch. This lap is sewed, and 
then turned in from each side and stitched 
flat. This mode of joining prevents ravel- 
ing and, completed, is about a half an inch 
wide. When the pieces are all joined, they 
are wound tightly in a ball, with the entire 
strip folded into a half inch width as the 
winding goes on. 

Cutting the material across the stripes 
produces quite wonderful effects when 
weaving time comes. One rug made of 
these striped samples cut crosswise, resulted 
in a unique design. The first stripe of the 
rug had been made of strips of material 
cut across inch-wide stripes of blue and 
white. The colors meeting in the weaving 
had formed a succession of blue and white 
obtuse angles across the rug. The second 
stripe of the rug was made of goods com- 
posed of pink and white stripes a half inch 
wide, and again the striped angles appeared 
in the weaving, only this time more acute. 
The third stripe of the rug was woven of 
material in narrow pink, green, and white 
stripes, and the effect was angles of mixed 
hues. The center presented a body of deli- 
cate tints in hit or miss pattern. The rug 
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By ELIZABETH L. GEBHARD 


— 





Rag-Rug Woven Out of Silk Rags, with 
Alternating Warp of Red and White 
was finely woven with white warp, with a 

white fringe at both ends. 

A pound of this material will make a rug 
thirty inches wide and a yard long, and is 
consequently very light to handle. In a 
summer room over light matting such a rug 
is as delicate and charming to the eye as the 
most delicately decorated china. 

There are samples of cotton damask, red 
and white, blue and white, tan and white, 
and white alone, which make attractive rugs, 








Braided Rag-Rug—Crimson to Pink with 
Stripes of Gray 
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RUGS 


though, being of heavier texture, the weight 
required for a given size is somewhat 
heavier, and the strips are cut a little nar- 
rower. A tan center and white bordered 
rug made a clean restful looking mat for a 
bathroom painted in tan shades. A solid 
red rug with white border is a beauty spot 
in a room that will stand it, while deep blue 
and white in a hit or miss pattern is like the 
old willow-ware porcelain, and is charming 
in a blue-hued dining-room. Producing the 
same effect only in smaller dashes of color 
are the rugs made of blue and white, green 
and white, and brown and white, cast off 
gingham aprons. 

Bright colored cretonnes with a_back- 
ground of one color, and a foreground of 
large figures in brilliant shades, give rugs 
varied in design, and possible in a hundred 
different artistic patterns, but the cost of 
this material makes cretonne rugs a rather 
expensive luxury, when placed under the 
heading of “rag-rugs.”’ 

Of all the varieties of rag-rugs, the braid- 
ed circles and oblongs, which seemed to be 
most at home in Colonial kitchens and liv- 
ing-rooms before the wide mouthed open 
fire-places with their genial warmth and 
steaming kettles, are the most comfort in- 
spiring. These also have been resurrected 
from the past, and are used before quaint 
old writing desks or claw-footed sofas, or 
adorn cosy corners of bedrooms or living- 
rooms. There are families whose old sheets 
have been thrown into the dye pot in the 
interest of braided rugs until only the stur- 
diest remain. . 

A beautiful blue rug of this sort was 
shaded from a deep indigo at the outer edge 
to a blue-white center, a half dozen shaded 
rings circling between. A second had a 
crimson border with varying shades up to 
pink, pronounced occasionally by a dark 
gray stripe. Both rugs were a piece of 
home-made art, beginning with dyeing, then 
cutting the material into strips and rolling 
each ball of its own color. Strips for braid- 
ed mats are not sewn together, unless they 
are quite short, till after the braiding begins. 

“How do you keep the lengths from 
tangling?” I asked a round rug maker. 
“You only take convenient lengths to braid,” 
she answered, “and when they are braided 
sew on the next three lengths. I sew the 
pieces together and hold them as I braid, 
with the raw edges turned in as far as pos- 
sible, so making a smooth unraveled rug. 

“When entirely braided, or partially so, 
if one wishes to vary the line of work, the 
braid is laid on a table, and the forming in 
circles begins, each circle being sewed to the 
previous one as it is wound about its pre- 
decessor. Sewing the rug on the flat sur- 
face of a table keeps the whole mat flat. 

“These rugs may be made of any bright or 
soft colors as desired, if one does not wish 
to enter into the task of dyeing white ma- 
terial. The foregoing are all results to be 
obtained from cotton materials, the woven 
rugs being made with white warp.” 
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BILLBOARDS IN AN ENGLISH VILLAGE 


HE County of Middlesex in England can teach all Coun- 
ties and States a valuable lesson in preserving whatever 
they may have of natural and historic charm and in prevent- 
ing its defacement. Its old-world village of Ruislip, for in- 
stance, being close enough to London for daily commuting, has 
been laid out into a new village of pretty cottages ; but the County 
saw to it that all the protective provisions of the New Town Plan- 
ning Act were observed, and that the historic interests and beau- 
ties of old Ruislip remained undisturbed. As the spot is teem- 
ing with history in every nook and cranny, it meant considerab! 
sympathy and attention to duty to perpetuate these, instead o 
sweeping them away before the new scheme. 

The next activity of the Middlesex County Council was to 
enter into a formal agreement with all bill-posting companies in 
Great Britain, whereby no signs or bills should be placed where 
they marred the landscape. The terms of this unique agreement 
are as follows: The members of the various associations of bill 
posters promise that before erecting a billboard they will give 
notice to the local Council, in writing, of their intention, ac- 
companying this notice with a plan showing the position of the 
billboard with regard to the street and nearest houses, and a 
statement as to its proposed height and material. Criticisms or 
objections made by the authorities are to receive full consideration 
with a view to meeting the wishes of the Council. Whatever bill- 
boards pass approval are to be maintained “in a neat and tidy 
manner” and if any paper or other material affixed thereto for 
advertisement purposes should become detached, such paper or 
other material may be removed and cleared away by the town. 
No billboard may be erected or project in front of the front 
mainline of the houses, or may be placed so as to disfigure the 
landscape. To all this the bill posters agree and promise further 
to discourage the erection of signs and advertisements in beauti- 
ful fields. 

It is to be hoped that some of our own boroughs will take up 
these matters in the same hearty, determined way. 

S 
THE UNSIGHTLY RADIATOR 
HYVER since that interesting architectural feature of a room, 
its fireplace, was supplanted by ugly cast-iron registers 
or radiators, the heating engineer who sees to these latter, 
has been at war with the architect. The man who installs 
the new system generally insists that, for efficiency, its out- 
lets, whether radiator or register, must be placed in the most 
prominent spot in the room, This the architect, being hampered 
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by an imaginati pposes and suggests an unobtrusive corner 
or under a wind eat, or else that he be allowed to convert the 
cast-iron monst1 into an attractive bit of design. “But that 
would not make 1 heating job,” protests the other, in whose 
mind ugliness comfortable temperature are inseparable 
companions. Fi ng years he tyrannized over us, till some 
audacious archité laced beautiful little terra cotta screens, of 
charming design workmanship, over the hot air outlets. For- 
stalling the engi ‘omplaint that the interstices were smaller, 


the architect increased the whole surface of the outlet so that 
the same amount vent was obtained as through the average 
cast-iron stock s gister. The heating engineer looked dubi- 
ous, but the inl nts of the house have not frozen to death. 
Since these first « riments succeeded it has become the custom 


in all better cl 
system is install 


terra cotta or pel 


where hot air or any other indirect heating 
ave specially designed registers in bronze, 
rated marble, of Pompeian, Renaissance, or 


other harmoniou ttern. These, of course, are expensive but 
they are in room ere money is willingly spent for every other 


detail. 

Once the re 
architects turned 
cealing radiators 
bronze, aluminun 
heating: engineet be 


was proven amenable to improvement, 
ttention to the more difficult task of con- 
se hideous objects made even more so by 
japanning. Here, besides the stubborn 
overcome, was the fact that the size of 
the radiator was determined by exact calculation, and its position 
in the room by tl iestion of efficiency rather than by mere ap- 
pearance. Efficiency generally meant under the most prominent 
window. In bricl stone houses it was found possible to con- 
ceal the radiator the thickness of the wall under a window, 
boxing it in to a seat with screened front and top. This 
gave considerable surface for radiation though not enough to 
satisfy the man e eagerness for “a good heating job” justi- 
fied no end of eyesores in the house. This is now the approved 
method, and is not very expensive if ordinary chair cane is used 
for the screen ; cane being not only cheap and easy to replace, but 
also harmonious in ms of informal treatment. Even in frame 
houses, where thet no wall thickness to help solve the problem, 
architects are de) boxing-in schemes, which do away with 
the former unsightly radiator in all its nakedness. The heating 
engineer still grumbles, but if this improvement interferes with 
radiation, then it s business to remedy his system and make 

it commensurate good looks. 

+ 

BASEBALL AND ARCHITECTURE 
HE revival of 
with great 

evinced any of tl 


ancient Olympic contests has been greeted 
usiasm in America, but we have not yet 
splendid enthusiasm for architectural sur- 


roundings for sp which the antique world had. Indeed, 
it is not necessary to look as far abroad as Greece and 
Rome for this, { the aborigines of Central America erected 


splendid ball-court r their sports. The most famous of these 
monuments is in Yucatan and is surpassed in size and grandeur 
only by the Colosseum. It is built of stone and is richly covered 
with native ornament in color. It ought to make us later Amer- 
icans, wealthy and sport-loving as we are, ashamed of our rickety, 
shabby, race-track | baseball stands. : 

_ American universities have naturally displayed more interest 
in erecting suitable stadiums than the public at large, as witness 
the distinctly architectural treatment of this feature at Harvard, 
Syracuse, University of Pennsylvania, etc.; but even these are 
still far from what they might be. Take the one at Cambridge 
for instance; it is very imposing, but on passing underneath it 
and seeing the forest of steel struts supporting its apparently 
massive concrete, gets a disappointment—a disillusioning. 
One is immediately willing to declare that the recently completed 
stadium (so-called 1r the New York Nationa! Baseball Club, 
at 155th Street, New York, is a better structure. It is certainly 
a more sincere one, and as certainly marks a great advance in 
the building of professional ball stands. 

It is at least a frank expression of its construction: its steel 
columns and trusses are left exposed, it makes no attempt to ap- 
pear massive, and it is alive and joyous with good polychrome 
decoration which i vivid, if not as artistic, as that of Yucatan. 
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The fan considers it a marvelously beautiful creation. As Arnold 
Bennet said of the Pennsylvania station, “The public have 
heart enough to love it.” For the architect its beauty lies as 
much in the fact that it indicates great possibilities for the 
future. Baseball is here to stay, we hope, as long as the nation 
endures, and the splendor of the ball field should be as much a 
matter of national pride as is the game itself. When Athens 
was selected for the first modern Olympic contest a wealthy 
Greek gave a princely sum towards restoring the superb ancient 
Stadium of that city—an enormous undertaking for so small a 
country as Greece, and a grateful recognition of the honor they 
felt in being selected. 

Berlin, the scene of the contest four years hence, already an- 
nounces its intention of erecting a suitable amphitheatre. It is 
to be hoped that before our turn comes, the American public 
will become so interested in this question of appropriate architec- 
ture for national sports, that we may possess a stadium as im- 
posing as the Colosseum and as expressive of our time and 
race. 
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SAMUEL McINTIRE 
AMUEL McINTIRE, that excellent architect and wood 
carver, who filled his native town of Salem with beautiful 
Colonial doorways and gate posts, is now to be represented in 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York by two rooms of his 
designing. This new acquisition consists of the paneling, mantel- 
pieces, door-casings with featured top, etc., which went to make 
up the built-in furnishings of a late Colonial room, and which 
in snowy Puritan white, made such an effective background for 
the fine mahogany chairs and tables of the period. When the 
McIntire rooms are set up in the Museum it is proposed to fill 
them with the late Colonial furniture presented several years ago 
by Russell Sage, thus offering an opportunity for those who have 
not visited Salem to form an idea of the beautiful interiors that 
still remain there intact. The two rooms are similar in plan, 
nineteen by twenty-four feet, with a mantelpiece on the outside 
wall opposite the door and a window each side of the chimney. 
One of the mantels is particularly fine, rivaling that of the Nichols 
house in Salem, supposed to be McIntire’s masterpiece. 
If only the Museum can secure an outside doorway and fence- 
gate, it may claim to possess a representative exhibit of the work 
of this early American genius. 
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HEATING SYSTEM 

N architect driving recently through fashionable Bernards- 
ville observed that the costly school building presented 
to the town by an over-wealthy New Yorker (now dead) had 
been condemned, and that a cheaper stucco school was being 
erected nearby. He was_told that the handsome stone building 
was not properly ventilated, and the natives, solicitous for the 
health of their children, insisted upon a new temple of learning 

wherein this defect would be corrected. 

The architect at once suspected “ulterior motives ;” for though 
he saw that the fenestration of the condemned structure was not 
overgenerous, he knew well that the children went from school 
to badly ventilated and over-heated homes where parents con- 
cerned themselves but little about the quality or quantity of fresh 
air per capita; which reflection brought him to the matter of heat- 
ing. Questioning some of the familities he found advocates of 
all three systems of heating, each man defending his particular 
installation irrespective of the type of house it was supposed to 
heat, and each man understanding little beyond the elemental fact 
that coal while burning produced heat. 

These loyal folks are perhaps representative of the majority 
of people who have installed modern heating in old houses or, 
who, being about to build, have fallen under the influence of the 
agent for some special heating system. He, to be sure, is to be 
listened to, but one should always remember that there are two 
other systems each with distinct merits, and that the kind of 
house one lives in is also a factor in deciding. 

For the medium sized detached house, if it has a cellar under all 
of it, the fresh warm air system is worth careful consideration. 
This brings in fresh air, heats it, moistens it by means of water 
pans, and then distributes it through the house; the initial cost 


is lower than steam or hot water, and likewise the consumption of 
coal is less. But it will not be satisfactory where too small an 
apparatus is expected to heat anything but a very small house, 
where the fresh air duct is choked with leaves or rubbish, where 
the water pans are never filled, and where one is afraid to burn 
coal; and it is inadvisable for a house with only a partial cellar 
for the ducts are too much exposed before reaching the rooms not 
over the cellar. 

Hot water is the youngest of the three systems and boasts 
the advantage of not requiring a cellar under the entire house, 
of giving heat the very minute the fire is started, of continuing 
to heat long after the fire dies down, and of being able to heat a 
large house. Like other “direct” systems it heats the same air 
over and over, unless by special and expensive method, the orig- 
inal direct system is changed to indirect. 

Steam heat can be carried to even greater distance and its 
boiler can be located anywhere that is most convenient; and as 
this boiler is now equipped with self-regulating attachments in 
connection with the draft and damper, the work in connection 
with it is reduced to a minimum. By the “indirect” variety of 
steam heating, where the radiator, encased in galvanized iron, is 
suspended from the cellar ceiling, a supply of fresh air is se- 
cured, for fresh cold air from out-of-doors passes directly into 
the galvanized casing. Coal consumption is large, however, by 
this arrangement; and without it, steam gives a dry heat, and 
unless water pans are kept on radiators, and unless windows are 
frequently opened to refresh the air, nose and throat troubles— 
the sort that immediately beset foreigners who are unused to 
heated apartments—will be felt. There is no doubt about the 
truth of the criticism that steam-heated apartments are kept too 
hot; which results largely from the fact that no one takes the 
trouble to open a window occasionally ; country people indeed, 
are apt to nail the windows tight at the beginning of winter and 
to claim that enough air comes in through chinks, and through 
the inevitable opening of outside doors, to cool the house; this 
may be true, but it can hardly be called scientific ventilation of 
the sort clamored for in the Bernardsville school. 
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THE MALIGNED PLUMBER 
HE plumber and the ice-man have Veen the butt of stock jokes 
for some little time; and, presumably, if these two pur- 
veyors to the public needs had existed in ancient times, the joke 
at their expense would be a classic. Thus far we have not dis- 
covered any attempt to clear the ice-man’s reputation, but the 
plumber has found a champion in the June number of “Sanita- 
tion.” This excellent little monthly, which deserves to be read far 
outside of the trade, takes exception to Mr, Charles Dudley War- 
ner for making a joke at the plumber’s expense. The offending 
paragraph occurs in “My Summer in @ Garden;” and tells how, 
when the fountain pipe got stopped up, a couple of plumbers 
came out, looked the place over, and then sat down amd talked 
about it “by the hour.” The next day they returned: Ayu found 
they had forgotten an important tool; so one went back a mile 
and a half to the shop while the other sat and waited for him with 
“exemplary patience.” At last they got to work, and dug up the 
whole garden very thoroughly before finding the obstruction, 
which was at the very base of the fountain. They dug “without 
any of that impetuous hurry which seems to be the bane of our 
American civilization.” 

Now as this “alleged” humor appears in a volume of “Higher 
Lessons in English,” used in the public schools, “Sanitation” loyal- 
ly protests against it, and claims that “the young of this country 
are being taught to look upon plumbers with suspicion and resent- 
ment.” If, as “Sanitation” proceeds to state, “the large percent- 
age of plumbers are industrious and painstaking,” then there is 
a pleasant surprise in store for the “youth of this land” when the 
day comes for them to employ plumbers. An industrious and 
painstaking member of that craft would be all the more appre- 
ciated by a mind that has harbored the opposite impression ever 
since school days. “Sanitation” need not take a gloomy view 
of the situation. If plumbers really are improving, they will live 
down these heartless jokes ; even the mother-in-law joke is seldom 
seen to-day, and that undeserved slur, because of its hoary age, 
was much harder to live down than this upstart plumber joke. 














CAVANAGH anpb COTTRELL: 


TWO HISTORIC HOUSES 


By FRANCES PERKINS 


O one seems to know who Nicholas 
Codman was. His very name 
might be forgotten had he not 
carved it on one of the bricks of 

the great chimney at Cavanagh. He must 
have been an architect of real ability with 
a fine sense of beauty, for he left behind 
him two dignified, harmonious and yet 
distinctive houses on the banks of the 
Damariscotta River. 

This part of the state of Maine is less 
known to-day, now that the lakes and the 
coast are over-run with tourists who look 
upon the whole state as their great out-of- 
door playground. Few of those who spend 
their summer in the state realize that in 
the early part of the nineteenth century the 
Maine coast towns were of great economic 
and commercial importance. There were 
many families of wealth and culture con- 
nected with the shipping trade, and here and 
there along the coast and tidal rivers one 
finds fine old houses which indicate that 
forgotten period of prosperity. Lincoln 
County, which embraces both the Damaris- 
cotta River and the Sheepscote River, as 
well as two fine harbors, was one of the 
first sections to enjoy the prosperity that 
came to these coast towns between the Rev- 
olutionary War and the War of 1812. 

Shipyards sprang up along the banks of 
the rivers and the sound of hammers was 
heard in the air. Men grew very rich in 
those days, and the local plutocrat of the 
town of Wiscasset is recorded as “owning 
in 70 sail of ship.” Hardly a month went 


by but some ship sailed on that romantic 
adventure of the old days, a foreign voyage, 
while the coasters came in and out con- 
stantly. 


The men all built ships or went to 
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Woodwork of the Early Nineteenth Century 











sea, and the ship owners and the captains 
grew wealthy and important. The War of 
1812 destroyed the shipping trade of many 
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Cavanagh’s Beautiful Portico 


of these seaboard towns. The Lincoln 
County coast towns never fully recov- 
ered their economic position, but the two 
decades of prosperity had been enough to 
establish a few beautiful and stately homes 
and to formulate traditions of culture and 
fine living. ; 

Local tradition has it that when the firm 
of Cavanagh and Cotrell, ship builders, be- 
gan to prosper, the two members of this 
firm resolved to build themselves houses and 
set up estates which should be finer than 
anything in the county. The rise to for- 
tune of these two gentlemer had been sud- 
den and romantic. Younger sons of Irish 
squires, they had started out with fine ad- 
venture to make their fortunes in the new 
world. They landed at the old English 
settlement at Pemaquid, near the mouth of 
the Damariscotta River, in 1790, and walked 
ten miles through the sparsely settled coun- 
try along the river until they came to “the 
falls.” With more foresight than the old 
settlers who had been fighting Indians and 
French and lately the English for two gen- 
erations, they saw the immediate economic 
advantage of these natural falls and pro- 
ceeded to buy the mill privilege for a small 
sum, Shipbuilding began almost at once 
all through the country, and Cavanagh and 
Cotrell’s sawmill was the most important 
institution for miles around. They were 
soon building ships themselves then they 
were sending their fleet of ships to many 
ports—buying and selling valuable cargoes, 
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ing 


1 the isolation of the Maine coast. 


in ten years they were rich men. The 
Irish gentlemen had brought with them 
1 the old country much pride in position, 
fixed traditions of culture and the 
nory of beautiful and dignified homes. 
vas but natural that with the coming of 
th should come also an ambition for 
nanent and imposing homes for the 
ilies they hoped to found. 
local carpenter would serve to plan 
build these prospective great houses, 
though there were good builders “down 
ton way” the Cavanagh and Cotrell 
with truly British instincts, pre- 
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rred to import a real architect from Eng- 


One of their new ships was sent out 
instructions to the captain to bring 
on the return voyage some English 
of parts who should be both architect 
master builder for the houses they had 

nind. The versatile skipper to whom 
entrusted in those days every errand 
1 the buying of trousseaux to the selling 
rum, ransacked London for an architect 
would leave the town to brave the long 
journey and the discomforts of years 
Final- 
picked up Nicholas Codman. Whether 
as young or old or who his master was 
vhat he had built in England we do not 
v, but there is a story—only a story— 
he effect that the skipper found him in 
le house and heavy in his cups. Learn- 
his profession from the barmaid he 


ried him to his ship then anchored in the 


Thames and without the formality of con- 
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A Fragment of the White Drawing-Room 


ts or passports sailed away for Damar- 
tta. However that may be, Nicholas 


dman arrived, and before he left he built 


houses that would be a credit to any 
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Cotrell Was Built in 1801 


architect of his day or ours. The houses 
are entirely his, for he was builder as well 
as architect and directed every detail from 
the choice of sites to the making of the 
latches. Beautiful and restrained in form 
but unique and individualistic in detail, these 
houses still stand and still express the ar- 
tistic intelligence of this otherwise unknown 
man. 

The two houses have much in common, 
and yet each is distinct and personal in its 
atmosphere. The Cotrell house was built 
first, in 1801, and for this he chose a sight 
close beside the river. To-day a bridge 
spans the river almost at the door, and the 
town has grown up around the big white 
house until it stands on a little terrace just 
above the village street. The Cotrell fam- 
ily suffered troubles and losses, and the 
house passed out of their hands after one 
generation. The house has been sold sev- 
eral times, and while its present owners 
cherish every stick and stone of it, it had 
the misfortune to be owned at one time by 
a mistress who was a passionate house- 
keeper. Now, when a passionate house- 
keeper is of Puritan blood she does not hes- 
itate long between the relative merits of 
easily cleaned paint and fine old hand-carved 
woodwork. So out came the elaborate cor- 
nices and the over-mantels, and the old 
house lost much of its beauty under her 
hand. Modern clapboards were put on at 
this period—the old roof rail and cupola 
were removed as useless and old-fashioned, 
so that to-day the chief charm of the ex- 
terior beyond its simple, well-proportioned 
lines is the shallow curved portico which 
shelters the paneled door. The atmosphere 
of this little porch is not hospitable and 
friendly, but rather cool and aloof, as 
though the old Cotrells who lived there did 
not open their door to invite all the world 
to come in. It may suggest coolness and 
aloofness but also refinement, reserve, dig- 
nity and decent orderliness. The porch is 
not semi-circular shape as these carved 
porches usually are, but is rather a half 
oval, which brings it into fine harmony 
with the rather broad, flat front of the 


house. Surely Nicho- 
las Codman_ was 
thinking of some old 
Greek temple when 
he drew the plans for 
the lovely curve of 
the cornice above the 
slender fluted col- 
umns. 

The shutter doors, 
which either close 
over the white pan- 
eled door or open 
back over the side 
lights, are an unusual 
feature seldom seen in 
houses of this period. 
Their dark line be- 
hind the white col- 
umns seems to bring 
out the beauty of the 
porch and adds one 
more note of remote- 





Most of the Furniture in Cavanagh Dates 
Back to the Eighteenth Century 


ness and seclusion to 
this house. Inside the 
house most of the orig- 
inal fine woodwork has 
been removed. How- 
ever, the most unique 
feature of the whole 
house, the stairway, 
has remained untouch- 
ed. It is a winding 
stairway which divides 
into two sections near 
the top, one going to 
the rear and one to the 
front. 

The structure of this 
stairway is most curi- 
ous, and never fails to 
rouse the interest of 
builders who see _ it. 
Each stair is made out 
of a solid block of 


Another View of Cotrell 


wood and each block laid upon the one 
below it. After the curve of the stairway 
begins the blocks are wider at the end next 
the wall. The result is a stairway which, 
being entirely unsupported from below, oc- 
cupies no more space than a ladder and 
which makes a hallway of peculiar charm 
and distinction. It was no simple task to 
work out the plan and build this stairway, 
which is as firm as ever to-day, but Nich- 
olas Codman evidently enjoyed the prob- 
lem for he put a stairway of this kind in the 
Cavanagh house also, but varied his work 
by making that one on a wide gradual curve, 
while the Cotrell staircase is steep and 
sharp. This whimsical architect evidently 
loved curving lines for he sacrificed the 
shape and convenience of the rear room of 
these houses for the sake of this curved 
stairway and for the rounding end of the 
hallway which this kind of a stairway ne- 
cessitated,. One grows warm toward him 
for this fanciful quality. The curving 
walls and wainscoting of the hall with the 
door jamb and even the heavy paneled door 
itself built on a curve are so unusual, so 
suggestive of personality and withal so 
charming that one quite forgives him the 
ugly bulge on the inner wall of the dining- 
room into which that curved door opens. 
In the Cavanagh house he managed it bet- 
ter by putting a little back hallway just be- 
hind the curved door, but in both houses he 
sacrificed many things recklessly, and one 
feels ungrudgingly, for the sake of his 
marvelous “self-supporting” stairway. 
Cavanagh, as the old house built for 
the family of that name is now called, has 
been better cared for than the Cotrell house. 
By virtue of remaining in the family until 
recent years, when it came into the posses- 
sion of one closely connected with them by 
ties of blood and friendship, Cavanagh 
is practically the same in every detail as 
when it was finished in 1803. The old hand- 
wrought brass door handles are still in 
place, the very knocker which Nicholas Cod- 
man ordered cast in Boston is on the door, 
the leather fire buckets, each with the name 
Cavanagh and the date 1803 painted on 
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them, hang where they have hung for a 
century on wooden pegs just inside the 
front door. Standing well back from the 
road and framed in fine old trees the house, 
with its simple square lines and the re- 
strained, classical decoration, 
makes an enticing picture. The 
house is a perfect square and 
the fluted pilasters at each cor- 
ner but serve to emphasize and 
dignify the simple form. The 
roof railing and portico railing, 
of the usual classic design, give 
an air of lightness to this other- 
wise solid dignified house. It 
is this gay note, together with 
the cordiality of the semicircular 
porch set almost upon the 
ground and tempting one to en- 
ter, which give this house a hu- 
man quality and make it a more 
successful home than Codman’s 
earlier attempt, the Cotrell 
house. The Cavanaghs were al- 
ways people of distinction and 
of importance in the political and 
intellectual life of the United 
States. One of them was an 
early Governor of Maine, an- 
other was sent to Spain on a diplomatic 
mission, and many of them were men of 
letters. 

Nicholas Codman’s love of life and of his 
work comes out strongly at Cavanagh, 
where he was given free rein in everything. 
Not satisfied with one very beautiful de- 
sign for a wainscot or a cornice, he invented 
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a different design for every room in the ing room out of the large upper hall. 
house and, as one goes from room to room oth houses are full of suggestions for 
studying with interest each new and happy lern builders. Nicholas Codman’s ideas, 
combination of geometrical figures in the assed on through many generations, to 
woodwork, one appreciates something of iblish standards of beautiful home-build- 


coast, a century or more ago. 
Other houses here and there 
throughout this part of Maine 
show signs of having been mod- 
eled after these. In the nearby 
town of Wiscasset there is an- 
other house which according to 
local tradition was built by Cod- 
man, after the completion of the 
work -for which he was brought 
to Maine. Moses Carleton was 
then a rising shipbuilder and 
wanted a home which should 
outshine both the Cotrell and 
Cavanagh houses. The fee of- 
fered was said to be so great as 
to amount to bribery, and Cod- 
man stayed to build a house 
which for the few years of 
Moses Carleton’s prosperity was 
the marvel of the countryside 
for elaborateness of design and 
ness of the furnishings. 
nfortunately this house was remodeled 
tly after the Civil War, and all that re- 


the really loving thought which he put up 


this house. The upper rooms are more sin 
ple, but as charming as the lower ones, an 
the upper hall is one of the most attractive ns of its former beauties is a unique 
spots in the whole house. The three-part rnice and a lovely triple window, both of 
window with a curved arch over the cen hich bear out the theory that if Codman 
tral section serves to decorate the exterio1 self did not design the house, that its 
of the house and to make a light and inter ilder was greatly influenced by his work. 
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The “Self-Supporting” Staircase of Cotrell 








The Rather Austere Staircase of Cavanagh 


























A UNIQUE FRAME HOUSE. 


By MARY H. NORTHEND 


The Home of Mr. J. H. Pope, Hamilton, Mass. W.H. Hunt & Co., Architects 


OUSES of the bungalow and cot- 
tage type are today far more 
popular than dwellings of more 
extensive proportions. The rea- 

sons for this are obvious, The American 
woman is coming to appreciate the fact that 
compactness insures cosiness, and that, in 
addition, it lessens the labors of house- 
keeping. In this age of progressiveness, 
time is a factor to be contended with, and, 
in consequence, time-saving innovations of 
all sorts, even in house building, are wel- 
comed. Then, too, there is something 
homelike about the small house, that never 
seems to be incorporated in the large dwel- 
ling, no matter how fine or attractive it 
may be, and this reason; perhaps more than 
any other, has been responsible for the 
constantly increasing popularity of the 
bungalow and cottage. 

An excellent example of the compact 
cottage house is illustrated herewith. It 
is the home of Mr. J. H. Pope, and was 
designed as an all-the-year-round residence 
by W. H. Hunt & Company, architects, of 
Boston. It stands in the midst of pictur- 
esque surroundings in the little town of 
Hamilton, in Massachusetts, on a short by- 
way, just back of the main road that sweeps 
on from the town proper to Beverly Farms. 
The contrasting tints of its exterior finish 
harmonize admirably with the dark green 
tones of the stretch of grassland in which 
it is ensconced, as well as the lighter greens 


of the low hills which flank it on the left. 

It is built on a foundation of rough field- 
stone, picked up on nearby premises, and 
a feature is the great outside chimney, built 
partly of stone and partly of brick. A large 
bow window at one side of the chimney af- 
fords opportunity for decorative treatment, 
most happily worked out, and the quaint 
casement windows inserted in the second 
floor chambers add an artistic touch to a 
charming ensemble. At one end of the 
front is a good-sized covered veranda, fit- 
ted up as an outdoor living-room, and all 
about the front and sides thrive pretty 
flowering shrubs. 

The exterior finish is of shingles, stained 
a reddish brown, with trim painted white, 
and the deep pitched roof is likewise 
shingled, but left untinted. 

A door leads from the veranda into a 
vestibule, finished in white paint, the walls 
hung with red burlap, and this connects 
with the living-room, a spacious apartment 
characterized by a large, handsomely fin- 
ished fireplace, topped with a built-in cup- 
board, glass enclosed, and used as a book- 
case. Paper of pretty tropical design, in 
tones of green and yellow, covers the walls, 
and the trim of the windows and cupboard 
is stained white to match the molding. 

The floor is of oak, highly polished, as 
are all the floors throughout the lower floor, 
and over its surface are laid large rugs, 
repeating in tone the coloring of the wall 
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hangings. Dainty lace draperies shade the 
odd windows, and beneath the large bow 
window extends a broad seat upholstered 
in harmonizing tints, and the long, low 
bookcase, arranged at one side of the room, 
is finished in the same fine wood. 

From the dining-room opens a small hall- 
way, entered from the outside by a separate 
door, and connected with the second floor 
apartments by means of a low staircase ; be- 
neath is a large closet for storage. Leading 
from the left of this hallway is the finely ap- 
pointed kitchen, finished in cypress, stained 
olive green, the walls tinted a light buff, 
and beyond this is the pantry fitted with 
cupboards and other conveniences. 

Behind the dining-room and kitchen are 
two large apartments, one used as a den, 
the other as a chamber, and both convenient- 
ly finished and furnished. Between the two, 
and connecting with them, is the bath room, 
a good sized apartment, equipped with the 
best open plumbing. 

On the second floor are several large 
chambers, all finished in dainty color 
schemes, the one above the living-room be- 
ing a combination of blue and white. It 
contains a large open fireplace and built-in 
window seat, softly cushioned, and at one 
side it opens into a recessed space arranged 
as a trunk room. 

The house was built by the day at a cost 
of $4,200. It is heated by steam, and lighted 
throughout by electricity, 
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FRENCH EMPIRE 


HE Empire style marked the last of 
the great historic epochs in furni- 
ture and decoration. It was cold and 
formal, reflecting the personality of 

the man so closely identified with its develop- 





French Empire Desk—Open 


ment. The Revolution brought chaos to the 
industries of France, which had so flour- 
ished under the old régime. Furniture- 
makers and metal-workers were thrown 
out of employment. 
Many suffered im- 
prisonment or death 
by the guillotine. 
With few  excep- 
tions the artist-ar- 
tisans of the Louis 
XVI period had lit- 
tle part in the handi- 
craft of the Empire. 
Riesener, escaping 
the fate of Gouth- 
iére and other fa- 
mous _ furniture- 
makers, designed 
many pieces in the 
new style, but his 
name lives in_ his 
earlier work. The 
Directory and the 
Consulate were peri- 
ods of construction. In the arts the process 
of rebuilding is slow. David’s name is as- 
sociated with this transition from old forms 
to the new, and with him must be mentioned 
Charles Percier and Pierre Fontaine. Per- 
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cier was architect to Napoleon during 
Consulate, and rank ith Fontaine 
celebrated craftsman of 1 eriod. N 
leon was not a patron of the arts, yet 
monarch of the old régime had so dominat 
a style. The letter “\ as stamped 
the entire decorative scl ( the Em 
Conquest and victory were spelled in eve 
line. 

Designers of Louis X 
classic, but seldom 
Empire artists, and ne\ 
one man. The laurel lea 
ing style were rearranged and 
a victor’s wreath. 
held a torch. Roman a 
were used lavishly. “Paris was to becon 
a new Athens, Napoleon a Caesar, 
France a second Roman Enmpire.” TI 
craze for the antique transformed t 
of the day. Statesmen wore togas 
court ladies donned the gowns of Gre 
goddesses. 

Architects, decorators, -and furnituré 
makers were imbued with the spirit of th 
hour. The classic lived again, and, if son 
what inconsistent, the enthusiasm of the d 
overlooked all shortcomings 

The chief characteristics of the Empir 
style were the wreath and torch, the Romar 
eagle, the Athenian bees, the Greek fret 





and the honeysuckle. After the campaign 


in Egypt the sphinx was added to the m« 


yecame a conspicuous feature 
ley and beca feat 

both furniture and decoration. Distinctiv 
qualities of the furniture of the period 





American Empire Sofa 


few and easily mastered. Constructively th 
rounded column and the claw-foot are th 
most salient features; decoratively the 
wreath and torch are most prominent, Mat 
quetry was discarded, and plain surface 


covered with ornamental mounts of 
iseled brass and ormolu. Chairs showed 
uare frame with a plain round leg, or- 
ented with mounts of characteristic 
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ables may be divided into two general 


asses—those with a center column, termi- 


ting in a broad base with claw-feet, and 
se of a heavier build, supported by 
sphinxes. The first 
type is well known 
in this country 
through _ count- 
less “Colonial” adap- 
tations. 

Beds during the 
period of the Em- 
pire were _ stately 
couches and form 
striking contrast to 
the luxurious beds 
of the French kings. 
Napoleon’s bed- 
chamber. in F on- 
tainebleau shows the 
@€ver-present em- 
blems of conquest, 
which, even in a 
sleeping apartment, 
were never absent. 
he torch, the eagle, and the wreath are all 
presented. 

[he work of Percier was marked by 


reat delicacy, but a large portion of the 


ter work of the Empire was chimsy and 
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absurd. Commodes and cabinets lost their 
real significance and became mere vehicles 
for the display of grandiose metal-work. 
Unlike the Louis XV craftsmen the Em- 
pire furniture-makers lost sight of fitness. 
“They were too much in earnest to be con- 
tent, as were the artists of the old régime, 
with borrowing the antique lines only to 
playfully transpose them by their own 
genius with a French grace and elegance, 
and to thus amalgamate them with the na- 
tional style. The designers of the Empire 
were anything but playful in spirit. Their 
antiquity was to be actual antiquity, drawn 
purely from the fountain-head and admit- 
ting of no admixture. As the pieces of 
furniture necessary to modern comfort had 
greatly increased since the days of the an- 
cients, the designers, fearful of the risk of 
departing from precedents, found them- 
selves in a quandary. Not daring to create 
they concealed the new constructive lines by 
an overlay of incongruous accessories. The 
arm-chair was made to resemble the ancient 
curule seat as far as possible, but when 
arms were to be added, the best that they 
could do with them was to turn them into 
swans’ necks, and support them by cupids. 
The legs of the most harmless tables be- 
came bristling griffins. Flaming torches 
bore the cradle of the sleeping babe, a chair 
rested upon horns of plenty, the bed became 
a barge, its peaceful curtains upheld by 
sheaves of lances. In a word the designers 
were embarrassed by the _ self-imposed 
necessity for torturing the most obvious 
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French Empire Chair 


and simplest forms into symbolic parapher- 
nalia of antiquity. Take the clock for an 
example. The dial, ordinarily its most sa- 
lient and characteristic feature, became a 
mere accessory. It was blushed for as a 
modern thing and hidden with great inge- 
nuity. It started out of the wheel of an 
antique chariot in which a warrior rode. 
It was set into the rock upon which Tele- 
machus reclined. It became the globe which 
Aspasia carried on her knee.” 

In its plainer form the Empire style was 


full of dignity. If it lacked the charm of 
the graceful Louis XVI style, it had, on 
the other hand, qualities of repose and sta- 
bility which placed it far above some of 
its predecessors. One of the most interest- 
ing phases was the strong influence which 
it exerted upon American furniture-making 
of the early Nineteenth Century. 

After the War of 1812 English patterns 
declined in favor and furniture-makers 
turned to France for inspiration. The 
American development of the Empire style 
is a lasting credit to the designers of this 
country, and forms a fitting close to the 
second century of Colonial furniture- 
making. 

While the Empire style in America fol- 
lowed in a general way the trend of the 








American Empire Mirror 


movement in France, it was free from 
many incongruities which marred many of 
the French pieces. Carved columns, claw- 
feet, pineapple finials, and ornamental 
brasses were the hall-marks of the Ameri- 
can Empire. Realistic heads of lions and 
griffins, and the many Egyptian details to 
which French furniture-makers resorted, 
were happily absent from the work of the 
day on this side of the water. 

By 1830 the Empire style in this country 
had run its course. Designs lost their vital- 
ity and became heavy and ponderous. When 
black walnut superseded mahogany the 
characteristics which had made furniture- 
making an art for more than a hundred 
years, ceased to exist. 

In the happy-go-lucky way of calling all 
our old furniture, in this country, “Colo- 
nial,” we have long mis-named most of our 
old mahogany. The heavy sideboards with 
rounded columns and ball-and-claw feet, 
the long sofas with straight backs, curving 
sides and winged feet, a large number of 
the four-post bedsteads, nine-tenths of the 
tables, and nearly all of the mirrors, are 




















American Empire Mirror 


early nineteenth-century, or American Em- 


pire. Real Colonial things are rather 
scarce, if we begin to sift and sort with the 
year 1770 in mind. Few “collections” 


would stand the test, if pushed too far, and 
perhaps it is too late in the day to re-label 
our lares and penates. Certain it is that 
many of the most interesting things belong 
to the 1900-to-1930 period. 

The sofa illustrated is a beautiful exam- 
ple of the type under consideration. No 
charge of “cumbersome” ot “too massive” 
can be brought against this fine old article. 
It has just rounded out its first century, 
having been made to order in 1812. 
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THE ARGUMENT FOR STONE 


The accompanying paper, reprinted from 
Indoors and Out, discusses in such an able 
manner the merits of stone construction, 
that we are glad to give it wider publicity 
in the pages of The House Beautiful, with- 
out further comment or apology. 

N discussing the stone house we assume 
that something of other materials has 
already been learned. Wood, half tim- 
bering and 

rough-cast, have 
their particular 
charms, but assum- 
ing that the consid- 
eration of materials 
has resulted in a de- 
cision for some 
form of exposed 
masonry, then the 
choice usually and 
naturally rests be- 
tween brick and 
stone. 

Assuming for the 
moment these mate- 
rials to be structur- 
ally equal, the first 
practical question is 
that of their relative 
cost. Since this is 
largely a matter of 
the facility with 
which either may be 
obtained, no general 
rule may be of- 
fered. In localities 
where stone is plen- 
tiful there are apt to 
be few bricks, and 
therefore stone 
would be the cheap- 
er; in clay districts of course the re- 
verse would be true; but where brick and 
stone are equally available, practical build- 
ers agree that their cost is so nearly the 
same that this consideration may be safely 
omitted. It should be added, however, that 
where a special “face brick” is employed 
the cost of walls is much increased, depend- 
ing in amount upon the style and quality of 
the brick. Here also lies the temptation to 
cover a poor wall with a fine-looking shell. 
With regard to stone, it is supposed “ashlar” 
masonry is not intended, that is, stone 
dressed to a smooth face, as commonly seen 
in Indiana limestone, marble or granite; 
nor is it supposed these kinds of stone. even 
if left rough, will be used as facings. Field 
stone or the product of a quarry near the 
locality of the house is the kind referred 
to here. 

The house being primarily a place of pro- 
tection and comfort and secure from the 
elements, the practical advantages of a 
given material are of great importance. In 
choosing between brick and stone it is of 
interest next to consider which seems struc- 
turally superior in durability and weather 
resisting qualities. In this case the char- 
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acteristics of local stone and different make 
of bricks must be learned, and learned bes 
from the masons and bricklayers who kn 
them by long experience 

It is popularly supposed that the greate: 


thickness of a stone wall insures a warmet 
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House 89, for Lower Merion Realty Co., Cynwyd, Pa. Mellor & 





house in winter and a cooler one in sum 
mer, but this would be difficult to determin: 
accurately and is not stated as a fact. 

The discussion of the matter in its artisti 
aspect is the most interesting in a general 
way, perhaps, since it is this which con 
cerns not only those who live in the houss 
and feel the joy of a personal possessi 
but likewise all who see it daily and wh 
chance to pass by. 

First of all is the idea of harmony, that 
selection of form and material which bring 
a house into unison with its surroundings 
and makes it seem a natural outgrowth and 
a part of them. Viewed in a broad and gen 
eral sense the natural surroundings or thx 
character of the locality in which‘the hous 
is placed determines its material without 
especial trouble of selection by the builder 
In a rolling, rocky country, where propet 
building stone may be had from local quar 
ries, stone alone is appropriate. Mor 
definitely, in cities, or their more closely 
built suburbs, where bricks may be obtained 
easily and formal architecture prevails, 
brick better expresses surrounding condi 
tions. Where building is more open and 
the city merges into the country, and espe 
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cially in the country itself, the freer char- 
acter of stone and its more rugged expres- 
sion are more in harmony with the environ- 
ment. 

The difference between brick and stone 
is aptly expressed in the terms applied to 
each—stone masonry and brickwork. Ma- 
sonry is an art—an art highly cultivated in 
[urope and carried to a point of excellence 
which has preserved 
for us, not only the 
qharming character 
of the simplest vil- 
lages, but the stud- 
ied beauty of the 
medizval cathedrals 
throughout the Old 
World. An artist 
or an artisan knows 
his material and its 
possibilities and han- 
dles it with freedom, 
skill and naturalness 
of effect. The work- 
er in brick is more 
of a mathematician, 
whose efforts are 
limited by the defi- 
nite size and shape 
of his bricks and the 
necessity for work- 
ing height, width 
and breadth in mul- 
tiples of approx- 
imately two, four 
and eight—to say 
nothing of frequent 
ave bonds required by 
AR SE . mm =6the smallness of his 
Meigs, Architects units. Therefore the 

greater freedom of 
handling rests with stone, and it may be 
said that it is better adapted to good work 
by the average mason than are the niceties 
of brick by the average bricklayer. 

If it be true that the modern tendency is 
to get farther away from the artificial city 
surroundings and a little nearer nature out 
in the country and among the hills, then the 
argument for harmony in the majority of 
instances would appear to call for the house 

I stone. 

It is not to be concluded that this material 
nust be used of necessity for the entire 
vall, The lover of stone need not feel him- 
elf obliged to give it up because he cannot 

fford to use it throughout. On the con- 
rary, it lends itself admirably to combina- 
tions with brick, plaster, half timbering, 
veatherboarding and shingles. There is no 
reason why its advantages of strength, the 
pleasantness of deep jambs and reveals and 
its general artistic effect should not be ap- 
plied to a first story, while the lighter ma- 
erials are employed above. 

\lmost at the other extreme in the mat- 
ter of treatment is the house built entirely 
»f rounded, irregular stones with no trim- 
mings at all, In this respect the boulder 
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architecture of New England seems par- 
ticularly satisfying. Many steep and rocky 
ledges, surrounded by forest trees and com- 
manding attractive vistas of hillside and 
valley, offer admirable sites for summer 
houses. In a situation like this what could 
be more appropriate, harmonious and _ nat- 
ural than a house of boulders? Properly 
treated it appears as though the walls had 
scarcely been built, as if the very rocks 
themselves had grown to the proper form 
of their own accord. One may easily add 
a little and still leave his house practically 
one with nature. Better Still, he may cut 
away and leave the natural rock to form a 
part of his structure. 

Such familiar names as Port Deposit 
granite, Connecticut brownstone, Indiana 
limestone, Pennsylvania bluestone, Ver- 
mont, Tennessee and Georgia marbles seem 
to indicate that the eastern part of the 
United States is fairly supplied with build- 
ing stone of varied and desirable character- 
istics. One might perhaps expect to see 
these sections of the country express in 
their architecture the wealth of that stone 
which each possesses. This is scarcely the 
case. Wood has always been too plentiful, 
too cheap, and too easy to handle. More- 
over the commercial value of the kinds of 
stone mentioned has resulted in its being 
shipped in small quantities to be used else- 
where as trimmings rather than in its na- 
tive locality as the wall material. It is in- 
teresting to note the difference in this re- 
spect in England and on the Continent, 
where the material of the cathedral, the 
country house, and even the smaller exam- 
ples of domestic architecture usually indi- 
cates the best stone to be had in that neigh- 
borhood. In our own country the quality of 
the stone is ordinarily indicated by the 
width and kind of mortar joint, the poorer 
kinds being laid in deep beds of mortar with 
a wide joint, and the reverse as the stone 
increases in beauty. It is to be noticed, 
however, that certain characteristics of style 
and treatment prevail, governed by the 
nature of the product in any given locality. 





House at Manchester, Mass. 


Charles K. Cummings, Architect 


In New England the boulder or field stone 
is apt to be most in evidence, laid very 
irregularly or in rubble fashion, seemingly 
without mortar; farther south, where the 
quarries supply thin, flat stones, more care 
is used in laying, and the jointing appears 
in evidence. The extreme is reached where 
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both stones and joints are covered with 
whitewash or even thin plaster. The builder 
will do well to observe and at least partly 
conform to the style of his particular lo- 
cality. 

The difference in effect, the qualities of 
texture and the charm of character im- 
parted to a plain wall by the width, style 
and color of the jointing admit of much in- 
teresting study and variety of good results. 
The stone building is complete in its own 
material and needs no other to make good 
its structural defects in the matter of lintels, 
sills and copings. There is, therefore, less 
temptation to use the contrasting “trim- 
mings” often applied with worse than ques- 
tionable taste in connection with brick and 
now seldom considered. 

Where else do the massive chimney, am- 
ple for its numerous flues, and the huge 
fire-place, with its generous hearth, seem so 
appropriate as in 
stone? The thick- 
ness of stone walls 
produces for the in- 
terior those deep 
jambs, wide sills and 
roomy window seats 
and alcoves so dear 
to the seeker of in- 
terior charm. Nor 
must we overlook that 
character of stability 
and permanence, that 
added charm of. age, 
which stone assures 
to him who builds, not 
only a home for him- 
self, but the most val- 
uable of heirlooms 
for his descendants. 

There is also much 
to be said in favor of 
stone with reference 
to style. If Ameri- 
can architecture may 


Mellor 


be said to have developed a distinguishing 
characteristic of its own, it is most pleas- 
ingly evidenced in our beautiful and appro- 
priate country houses. This i the one fea- 
ture of American architecture to which even 
the Paris Ecole des Beaux Arts bows in 
appreciation and in which the great school 
acknowledges our ar- 
chitects unsurpassed. 
The charming and 
lovable country 
houses, so well adapt- 
ed to their purpose, 
yet harking back to 
no time-worn prece- 
dents nor borrowing 
inappropriate _ styles, 
—devoid of style, un- 
less it be American, 
—show their most 
characteristic and 
pleasing masonry ex- 
amples in the house 
of stone. 

The houses selected 
give point to my ar- 


& Meigs, Architects gument. Two are by 
Mellor and Meigs; 
the third by Charles K. Cummings. The 


latter suggests the English cottage type; 
all are livable interesting examples of the 
merits of stone as applied to the interesting 
problem of the American home. 


DURING THE SUMMER 


O simplify household labor in sum- 
mer is a problem always of interest 
to the housekeeper, especially when 
it is combined with comfort, beauty 

and good taste. The care of silver is a bur- 
den in hot weather, not only in keeping it 
well polished, but in locking it away in a 
safe at night, or carrying it upstairs in the 
old-fashioned way, beyond the reach of pos- 
sible burglars. 

Much of this labor may be eliminated by 
sending the large silver to the safe-deposit 
box for the summer, keeping only the 
necessary forks, spoons and so forth, sub- 
stituting for the larger pieces the very 
attractive breakfast and tea sets made now 
in copper and brass. These are lined with 
white metal, and are attractive in workman- 
ship and design. A dining-room with either 
of these bright metals used, instead of 
silver, is charming, especially if there is old 
mahogany furniture about, and bits of old 
blue Canton china. The addition of candle- 
sticks, bowls for fruit, pieces for the mantel 
and fire-place, and perhaps jars for flowers, 
all of the same metal, will carry out almost 
any color-scheme to perfection. With the 
walls of neutral tint in soft gray or light 
brown, with hangings of a color to com- 
bine well with flowers, and to lend dignity 
and depth of color to the room, the dining 
room will be most charming. ; 

Candlesticks, flower-bowls and _ other 
dishes to take the place of table silver are 
made now in glass from attractive old 
English designs, and with the profusion of 
summer flowers, arranged with good taste, 
the table may be very beautiful. B. W. F. 











Y grandmother, and doubtless yours, 
M reader, wove her own cloth, then 
when needed, dyed it. She found 
her dyestuffs in field and wood 
and orchard. Different textiles have differ- 
ent susceptibility to coloring matter, and an 
understanding of this is necessary in order 
to do successful work. It is one thing to dye 
silk and wool, and quite another to dye cot- 
ton and flax. My grandmother has told me 
many times that people seldom undertook 
the dyeing of tow. The reasons for this 
were several ; the natural tint was pleasing ; 
it made only rough fabrics, and it had a 
trick of bleaching out in use, thus losing 
its soft, native neutrality. 

A hundred years ago growing indigo was 
an important industry in lower Carolina and 
Louisiana. Many people through the coun- 
try planted patches for home use. What a 
tedious and troublesome process it must 
have been to dye blue these directly from the 
plant; and how deliciously soft and varied 
their tints! The colors ran the whole gamut 
of what we call art tones. It would cer- 
tainly be worth while for ambitious experi- 
menters to plant indigo patches and see 
what they could achieve. 


**CLOUDED YARN ”’ 


The plant is easily grown, requiring mere- 
ly a rich soil and a sunny situation. The 
time for cutting was a little past biossom, 
then it was broken up, and steeped in rain 
water for a number of days; then at the 
proper stage of fermentation—practice 
alone could decide that—wrung out hard, 
and thrown away, leaving the coloring 
matter to settle at the bottom of the vessel. 
This sediment formed a kind of cake. 

Setting the blue dye-pot of our grand- 
mother’s day must have been a serious 
matter. A great triumph was dyeing things 
“clouded,” especially stocking yarn. The 
thread was first reeled into hanks, then the 
hanks were bound about, at a certain dis- 
tance apart, with layer on layer of stout 
cornhusks, tightly wrapped and tied. When 
they went into the dye the free strands took 
up the color while the lengths underneath 
the husks, which were impervious to water, 
remained white. The resultant fabric, either 
knitted or woven, was sure to be pleasingly 
colored. 

I well remember seeing my grandmother 
and mother dye yarn. While clouding was 
possible with any sort of dye, indigo blue 
and madder red were the colors commonly 
used. To dye silk and wool, use sumach 
berries, walnut roots, oak bark, hickory, 
cherry and yellow puccoon root. There is 
an exceedingly intricate process of dyeing 
red, with red puccoon root, and while it 
produces a beautiful soft shade, it requires 
the patience of an Indian. 

Oak bark set with a very little alum or 
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copperas, dyes wool a brilliant tawny c 
neither yellow nor brown, but with tones of 
both. Wild cherry bark requires expert 


handling. The amateur will do well to lea 
it alone. Its ruddy-brownish tones are aj 
to come out muddy. Bark from pignut, « 
shellbark trees, well-boiled and set with a 
trace of alum, then skimmed clean, give 
pure lemon yellow. 

White walnut bark, especially if mixed 
with unripe nuts, thoroughly cracked, giv 
a hard, clear color, brown with tones of red 
It is better to use black walnut bark and 
ripe black walnut hulls together. Their 
color-gamut is from tobacco to seal-brown 
The fresher they are the better. When 
dried they are only half as powerful. 

Walnut roots chipped up, and boiled half 
a day, yield a fine yellowish brown, a ver} 
beautiful tint. The walnut dyes require no 
setting other than to have what is dyed in 
them dipped up several times, and thor 
oughly exposed to air in course of th 
dyeing. 

But in all sorts of dyeing, one must not 
forget to dye wet nor to make certain that 
there is no soap left in anything which goe: 
into the pot. Unless absolutely free from 
soap, the article dyed will be spotted 
streaked. Crack and mix black walnut 
hulls and all, with their own bulk of sumach 
berries and you get an excellent fast blacl 
dye that can be washed until it will not smut 
Into a clean iron kettle put a little water, 
add a layer of sumach berries pulled off th 
bush in little clumps, and over them a laye 
of walnuts. Next put in a layer of fabric, 
then more berries, nuts and still more fab 
ric, until your fabric is all in. On top have 
a layer of nuts, and upon them lay a board 
well weighted. 

Then pour in water until level with tl 
board. Boil undisturbed two hours, turn 
the pot on its side, take out the dyed things, 
air them a bit, and wash while still warm. 

To dye cotton, either in yarn or woven 
aside from the copperas, which gave ver} 
little trouble and produced a fine tawny tint, 
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the main reliance was upon peach leaves, 
swamp maple bark, or red oak bark. While 
bark gathering could be done at any time, 
the best bark was stripped in September 
and October, when new wood was forming, 
and the bark itself rich with sap. It could 
be, if properly cut and dried, kept for years. 

The best bark came from youngish trees 
of quick growth. The bark-gatherer’s axe 
first skelped away the rough outside, then 
cut long strips of that next the wood. 
Swamp maple bark dyes anything from light 
gray to slate-purple, the difference lying in 
the strength of the infusion. The bark 
should be boiled three hours in an open 
kettle. Dip in a sample of the stuff to be 
colored, if it comes out too dark, add water, 
if too light, add more bark, and boil afresh. 

Five gallons of water and a peck of new- 
cut bark gives a dye of average strength. 
After boiling skim out the bark, and add a 
lump of alum the size of a nutmeg for each 
two gallons of dye. Stir well, until dis- 
solved, then immerse the articles to be dyed, 
which must be perfectly clean, and wet thor- 
oughly with hot water. Push quickly under 
so they make color equally. Boil for ten 
minutes, then lift out the fabric, holding in 
the air, suspended above the pot, for half 
a minute, then drop back and boil for ten 
minutes longer, then hang them to drain 
and cool before washing. 


ALUM AND RED OAK 


Maple dye is troublesome about smutting 
no matter how well washed. For half-wool 
weaves, floor and wall covering it is all 
right, but is not to be recommended for 
garments. Red oak bark requires exactly 
the same treatment, except the alum for 
the setting is less; not more than one-half. 
Red oak bark set with alum gives a dis- 
tinct and distinguished color—light gray- 
ish-brown—with the barest hint of green. 
Set with copperas, green vitriol, burnt 
orange will result. Use the copperas spar- 
ingly—a tablespoonful is enough for a big 
pot. Yellow puccoon root—otherwise 
known as blood-root, is in so much demand 
as a medicine that to dye with it is an ex- 
travagance. You must use soft water, and if 
pond or rain water is not at hand, add a 
small lump of washing soda to each gallon 
of water that goes in the dye-pot. A cupful 
of clear lye is equally good. When washing 
dyed things always remember to give the 
color time to set before water touches it, 
also to wash in suds, not rubbed, with soap. 
It is best when dyeing piece-goods to baste 
selvages together, right side in, also baste 
across the open end of the bag thus formed. 

After washing well take out the bastings, 
stretch the goods carefully straight, and let 
it half dry. Then begin at one end, and 
roll round a stout beam. Pin the lap fast 
at the finish. 
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‘THE PROBLEM OF THE SMALL HOUSE 


AND ONE WAY TO MEET IT 


NYONE who has tried to build a 
small or moderate size house that 
is artistic as a whole, as well as in 
its details, knows how difficult the 

task is. Most good architects will not trou- 
ble themselves to make plans of this sort, 
and of those who are willing, many do not 
appreciate the dif- 
ference in the prob- 
lems involved. For 
a small house, or one 
of medium size, is 
not a mansion on a | 
reduced scale. Its | 
problems are its own | 
and are unique. 

In the residence | 
to be described ar- 
tistic harmony was 
not the only quality 
sought. Comfort 
and convenience 
were desired above 
all. To secure an 
effect of spacious- 
ness was also an 
aim. Finally, econ- 
omy had to be ob- 
served—economy in 
money and hence in | 
the use of space. 
How far all these | 
aims were attained |. 
may be judged from 
the accompanying il- 
lustrations, and from 
the description of the house that follows. 

The house was built two years ago at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., by a member of the 
faculty of the University of Michigan. It 
is situated facing north on a lot g2 feet 
wide, and stands on a small rise of ground 
about 60 feet from the front sidewalk. It 
is of pebble-dash stucco on steel lath— 
stucco of a soft gray color, with a red- 
brown tile roof. The cornice, window and 
door frames, pergola, and other outside 
woodwork are finished in white. In the 
front of the house the windows are set sym- 
metrically in pairs. The outside chimney 
and the gable on the west half of the house 
balance the pergola on the east side. The 
trellis on the pergola connects it with the 
house and is repeated in the small trellises 
on either side of the front porch. A low 
roof line is made possible by a concealed 
deck. Thus the exterior is plain, almost 
severe in its straight lines, but it is relieved 
by a hospitable-looking entrance porch with 
curved roof and rounded steps; also the 
front door is flanked on either side by or- 
namental windows. 

In planning the house, economy was 
sought, not in the usual way, by sacrificing 
some of the architectural features or by 
cheapening them. On the contrary, the best 
of workmanship and material was obtained 
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as being most economical in the long run. 
But the chief factor making for economy 
in the house is its simplicity. The plan of 
the house is rectangular. The correspond- 
































In the Hall, Twelve Feet in Width, the Screened Staircase and the Built-In Seat Show 


Effective Planning 


ing rooms above and below are similar 
in size. No space is wasted anywhere. 
Finally, there is no unnecessary or unre- 
lated ornamentation in the house. 

Spaciousness of effect in the interior has 
been secured by an open treatment of the 
front half of the house. The entrance is 
through a small vestibule, which is flanked 
on either side by coat-closets. The hall is 
about twelve feet wide, and opens to the 
right into the living-room, to the left into 
the library. Both openings are wide, and 
the latter is fitted with a pair of hinged 
French doors. Thus there is an uninter- 
rupted view across the front of the house, 
focussing, as is appropriate, on the large 
brick fireplace in the living-room, and in 
the other direction, on a glass door, afford- 
ing access to the pergola porch. The effect of 
spaciousness is enhanced by the semi-open 
staircase in the hall and by the second pair 
of French doors between library and 
dining-room. 

To maintain artistic harmony among 
these closely related rooms, they all—that 
is, the lower floor with the exception of the 
kitchen—have been finished in the same 
wood, red oak, stained to a brown shade. 
Each room, however, while fitting into the 
general effect, has its distinctive character. 
The hall is practically panelled in wood by 
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its doors, the built-in hall seat and the 
screen, shutting off the staircase, while af- 
fording a view of it. The living-room is 
fitted with a wide head-casing, joining the 
door- and window-casings, and helping to 
form, above the fireplace, a frame for a 
plaster panel. On. either, side of the fire- 
place is a pair of 
casement windows. 
The library is fitted 
with a chain-rail, 
and the wall spaces 
are adjusted for the 
sectional bookcases 
which line them. 
The _— dining-room 
has a cove ceiling, 
a rich but simple 
plate rail, and oak 
strips forming plas- 
ter panels. In this 
room the floor has a 
border of quarter- 
sawed oak laid with 
butt joints. The 
woodwork in _ all 
these rooms deserves 
a word of special 
mention. It is fin- 
ished in a soft 
brown, with the dull 
effect. All the door 
panels and the door- 
and window-casings 
have been so _ se- 
lected that the grain 
of the wood on corresponding sides matches 
exactly. 

In securing effects of spaciousness and 
artistic harmony convenience and comfort 
have not been sacrificed. The one stairway 
situated in the center of the house is easily 
accessible, especially from the kitchen, the 
door of which opens just at its foot. Access 
from the kitchen to the front door is like- 
wise easy. The two commodious clothes- 
closets beside the front entrance afford 
hanging room for outside garments, and 
one of them provides a convenient location 
for the telephone. The numerous windows 
aided by the glass doors give ample day- 
light in every room. Of the four outside 
entrances three are vestibules, thus making 
for economy in fuel. A system of inside 
telephones connects the various rooms, and 
the house is piped for a stationary vacuum 
cleaner. : 

The kitchen is especially convenient. It 
is built in the cabinet style, with glass- 
doored cupboards on two walls, and a cor- 
ner cupboard with panelled door for pots 
and pans; all are built up to the ceiling. The 
gas stove, which is provided with a hood, 
stands beside the wall nearest the dining- 
room. The sink is beside, but not under 
the kitchen window. The dripboard is on 
the side of the sink, nearest the dining- 
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room; and the dishes, when dried, are put 
in the cupboard in the adjoining “butler’s 
pantry,” from which the dining-room table 
is set. Thus not an unnecessary step is 
taken. The butler’s pantry is separated 
from the dining-room by a swing-door, and 
from the kitchen by a sliding door, which 
can be closed to exclude possible cooking 
odors, but kept open during the serving 
to facilitate that operation. This pantry 
also gives access to a closet under the 
Stairs. In the further corner of the kitchen 
a hinged table affords additional room 
when required. Below it is an opening into 
a dust chute facilitating the sweeping of 
the room. Access from the kitchen to the 
back porch is through an entry or vestibule, 
which also serves the additional purpose of 
providing room for an ice-box and afford- 
ing access to the basement, which contains 
a second water-closet, the laundry, vege- 
table room, furnace room, etc. 

The second floor is gained by means of 
the wide, easy stairway, with its two land- 
ings. At the upper one is a pair of win- 
dows lighting both the upper hall and the 
staircase. Under the windows is a seat with 
hinged cover. A single step separates the 
landing from the upper hall. 

The second floor rooms are finished in 
white enamel with mahoganized doors. The 
floors of the chambers are maple; those 
of the hall and bathroom, oak. The bath- 
room is provided with a commodious medi- 
cine cabinet, made with three doors so 
hinged that they serve the purpose of a 
triple mirror. A register in the ceiling of 





Built-In Cupboards Line Two Walls of the 
Kitchen. A Convenient Dust Chute is One 
of the Many Time-Saving Devices. Every 
Inch of This Room is Utilized 
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the room removes the steam that arises in 
bathing. 

Between the bathroom and the adjoin- 
ing linen-closet, and with doors leading 
into both as well as into the kitchen below, 
passes the clothes chute, lined with galvan- 
ized iron. The deep linen-closet is provided 
with both shelves and drawers. 

Of the chambers the largest, that above 
the living-room, contains a fireplace and 
two large closets. One of these has an 
outside door, opening onto the sleeping- 
porch, and thus serves as a vestibule also. 
Opening from this chamber as well as from 
the hall is a smaller one; its arrangement 
of closets merits a word. Two triangular 
closets have been built, one on either side 
of the double windows, and these are con- 
nected by a window box, which serves also 
asaseat. Thus the effect of a bay-window 
is secured, and closets are provided without 
spoiling the symmetry of the room. 

The other two chambers on the east side 
of the house open opposite each other onto 
a small hall. The end of this hall has been 
framed for a door, by means of which the 
two rooms, if so desired, can be made into 
a connecting suite. The house has a large 
third floor as yet unfinished. 

The interior decoration was designed to 
carry out the general effect of spaciousness 
and harmony. To harmonize with the 
brown woodwork downstairs the walls 
have been finished with oil paints in blended 
soft-toned browns and yellows in various 
combinations. The architects of the house 
are Messrs. Allen and Hill, of Detroit. 








HELPFUL RUG 


ored Kermanshah, Tabriz, Saruk, 

Senna or Khorasan. Usually one 

large piece which covers from 
two-thirds to three-fourths of the floor sur- 
face is the most desirable, is suggested by 
G. Griffin Lewis in “The Practical Book of 
Oriental Rugs.” 

Livinc Room.—For this room, which is 
the most used of any in the home, we should 
have the most durable rugs and as a rule a 
number of small or medium sizes pieces, 
which can be easily shifted from one po- 
sition to another, are preferable. Here, too, 
respect must be had for harmony with the 
side walls, woodwork and furniture, as it is 
here that the family spend most of their 
time, and decorative discord would hardly 
add to one’s personal enjoyment. Many ap- 
propriate selections may be made from the 
Feraghans, Ispahans, Sarabands, Shiraz, 
Mosulas, Daghestans, Kabistans and Belu- 
chistans. 

Dintnc Room. — Ordinarily nothing 
would be more appropriate than one of the 
Herez or Sultanabad productions unless the 
room be one of the Mission style, in which 
case a Khiva Bokhara would be most desir- 
able. Small pieces would not be suitable. 

LiprarY oR DEN—One large or several 


R “eesiker ROOM.—A light col- 


small pieces, usually the dark rich shades 
are preferable, such for instance as are 
found in the Khivas, Yomuds, Kurdistans, 
Feraghans, Shiraz, Kazaks, Beluchistans 01 
Tekke Bokharas, the predominating color 
selected according to the decorations of the 
room. 

BatH Room.—One heavy long-piled, soft 
piece such as are some of the Bijars or 
Mosuls in light colors. 

Beprooms.—For chambers where colors 
rather than period styles are dominant and 
where large rugs are never appropriate, 
prayer rugs like those of the Kulah, Ghi 
ordes, Ladik, Anatolian, or Daghestan va- 
rieties are to be desired. Those with yellow 
as the predominating color blend especially 
well with mahogany furniture if the walls 
are in buff or yellow tones. The Nomad pr: 
ducts are especially desirable for bedrooms 

Following are a few of the distinctions 
given in the author’s own words: 

Herez.—Characteristic angular ornamen 
tation ; shaped background. 

Kara Dacu.—The pile contains consid 
erable natural colored camels’ hair. 

Tasriz.—Almost invariably a medallion 
centre. Very frequently curl on the sides. 

KERMANSHAH.—Colors soft and light; 
sides overcast with dark wool. 


NOTES 


SENNA.—Characteristic weave; pear de- 
sign and Herati field and border design very 
common; pole medallion. 

FERAGHAN.—Herati border and field de- 
sign in the great majority. 

HAMADAN.—Broad outside band of natu- 
ral colored camels’ hair; pole medallion 
nearly always a prominent feature. 

SARABAND (Mrir).— The characteristic 
Saraband border stripe; field consisting of 
the pear design in rows with the stems of 
alternate rows turned in the opposite direc- 
tion ; light blue web. 

SARUK.—Overcast with silk. or dark 
wool; Herati border designs ; intricate floral 
designs ; frequently curled on the sides. 

SULTANABAD.—Generally large scroll and 
floral pattern. 

Niris.—Madder red predominates; pear 
pattern common. 

SHIRAZ—Sides overcast with wool of two 
colors; pole medallion a prominent feature; 
little tassels of wool frequently along the 
sides ; strand of colored yarn fn web. 

Herat.—Herati border and field designs 
common ; pear designs in field with stems all 
turned in the same direction. 

KHORASAN 
bution of woof threads. Two small pears 
is one of the common designs, 


(MesHep).—Uneven distri-. 
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BOW-MARCHIONESS COTTAGE 


AT SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


By JOY WHEELER DOW 


HERE is little encour- 


agement extended to 
either architects or 


owners who build beau- 
tiful houses—no substantial en- 
couragement. To explain, beau- 
tiful houses cost more thought, 
more patience, more time, more 
money than the other kind, and 
hence, the subject herewith pre- 
sented pays a larger tax :propor- 
tionately than does the ugliest 
house in Summit. 

In Athens during the age of 
Pericles, I fancy they did things 
differently. It must have been 
so. There would have been no 
tax levied upon Bow-Marchion- 
ess cottage. There would have 
been a premium, And the time 
is coming when our municipal- 
ities will see the advantages to 
be derived from the appointment of compe- 
tent Art Commissioners to control local 








Detail View 


architecture, so that that which is bad may 
not be perpetuated, but where a proposed 
building both in its construction and design 
makes for the spiritual uplift of the general 
community, it shall be exempt from handi- 
cap of a too burdensome tax. 

At the present day, however, for anyone 
to own as successful a cottage as the il- 
lustrations would indicate, even to own it 
free and clear, it means that one must yet 
manage so as to put aside considerably over 
one hundred dollars for the taxes, every 
year. And if through illness or other mis- 
fortune, the money is not ready (all of it, 
the Collector cannot be bothered with in- 
stallments) upon the day named, interest is 
added at a usurious rate—a regular loan- 
shark rate, until the uttermost cent is paid, 
or else the Sheriff will come at a certain 
expiration limit, and take your home from 





Bow-Marchioness Cottage, Summit, N. J. Joy Wheeler Dow, Architect 


you, to be used for any commercial purpose 
that will satisfy the tax, and entirely ir- 
respective of whether 
your house be con- 
sidered beautiful. 
When the German 
army encamped be- 
fore Strasbourg in 
1870, orders were is- 
sued to the gunners 
that the shelling must 
be done in such a 
way that the beautiful 
cathedral should re- 
ceive no harm. In 
war times, we are 
often amazed at such 
unexpected regard 
for beautiful objects; 
but do not rely upon 
any such sentimental- 
ity in a grim, unre- 


lenting, commercial 
age of peace. 
However, we will 
not look upon mat- 
ters too gloomily, 
though certainly tur- 
bid as the atmosphere 
we breathe is_ with 
unnecessary evils, yet 
the world does look a 
better, happier world 
through the English 
steel casements of 
Bow - Marchioness 
cottage, even though 
it does not mend, 
than through the or- 
dinary windows of 
the speculative, com- 
mercial proposition. 
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New methods of construction 
are always welcome to architects. 
and hollow-tile is an admirable 
material which lends itself read- 
ily to adaptations of early Eng- 
lish cottages—both the Cotswold 
type like Bow-Marchioness, and 
the Elizabethan or half-timbered 
style. 

You can make a new material 
useful to architectural design, 
almost necessary when it comes 
to interior fireproof construction ; 
but you cannot make architec- 
tural design useful to a new ma- 
terial by modification. The Cal- 
ifornia Bungalow adapted from 
the old Spanish Mission archi- 
tecture, is historic, and easily 
constructed with the hollow-tile 
in lieu of solid concrete. Amer- 
ican home traditions in the East 
and the Alhambra-Moresque grammar do 
not “Mocha and Java worth a cent” (ac- 
knowledgments to George Ade). Severely 
plain walls are the things par excellence for 
hollow-tile, and fireproof floors and parti- 
tions, for which nothing has been discovered 
better. 

Bow-Marchioness has a twelve-inch over- 
hang running across its entire front. This 
was an innovation that the manufacturers 
of the tile had not tried for economical cot- 
tages, and without the use of steel supports, 
they said it was impractical with their prod- 
uct. Their engineer could not see why I 
wanted an overhang, anyway, and to have 
explained—well, I saw I could not explain 
satisfactorily to a man engrossed with the 
mechanical side of the proposition. It 
would have been like trying to explain to 
the masons who laid-up the tile the finer 
nuances of a Chopin nocturne. The con- 
tractor on the job also shrank from at- 
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tempting the overhang with tile. But there 
would have been absolutely no fun for me 
in breathing the atmosphere of Plantagenet 
England, unless I could have an overhang 
on the cottage. And it is astonishing what 
we can do if—we really want to. 

But the overhang is not the only uncom- 
mon feature about this uncommon house. 
It sets obliquely on the lot, the front door 
not quite facing the rear line. But it 
seemed the rational thing to do. A dwell- 
ing-house needs privacy, and the living 
rooms and outlook were upon the other side. 

Visible structural timbers support the 
second and third story floors. There are 
no door or window casings, the wall plaster 
returning against the frames with a beveled 
corner. The steel casements are a delight 
to behold and to operate. The only objec- 
tion that I know of is that those on the ends 
of the house get rained on when they are 


left open in summer: but those under th 
eaves or the overhang are, of course, p1 
tected. The amount of wetting does n 
seem to be enough to make them rust, how 
ever. In America, to make them draught 
proof against our high winds they need 
have two points of contact where they cl 
against the wooden frames. These wit 
dows can be as readily cleaned as a sing] 
sheet of glass. You do not have to 
around each light as you do with the small 
panes of the Colonial window. And then 
the substantial stays and handles are en 
tirely adequate for the work that is 1 
quired of them. 

If I were called upon to build this cot 
tage over again, I do not know where | 
could improve upon it very much. There 
is some expensive paneling in the livi1 
and dining-rooms that might be made 
cost a little less. The roof is an expensi\ 
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roof because the slates are very thick ones. 
But you cannot obtain the texture of the 
roofs of the Cotswold cottages without 
thick slates. The regulation slate of com- 
merce that the quarries sell for standard, 
is a thin, meaningless thing, frail and brit- 
tle. Then all the doors have special ring- 
handles, made in England for this and two 
other Cotswold cottages in America. The 
Jacobean staircase cost $260.00, which is a 
little higher price than would be paid for 
a plainer one which did not require square 
moulded balusters on the-rake. 

In fact, when you came to see what you 
could eliminate to save money, I think you 
would feel very much as Van Bibber felt 
about economy after visiting the cheap 
restaurant. If you understand that kind of 
economy, why, all right, go ahead. But 
if you do not understand it, you had better 
leave economy alone. 








CONVENIENCE IN THE PANTRY 


F the pantry opens directly into the 
kitchen by a regular passage door, the 
dishes will naturally be carried in 
through the door, says Esther Stone; 

but in many cases the only communication 
between the kitchen and the pantry is by a 
small opening above the countershelf closed 
by a sliding door inside of the partition, 
made to slide sideways or hung like a win- 
dow with cord and weights. The opening 
should be large enough for the passage of 
the largest platter with its contents, and the 
bottom of the opening should be on a level 
with the countershelf, with a corresponding 
shelf at the same level in the kitchen. 

To prevent the annoyance of kitchen 
odors and noises the slide is often placed 
between the kitchen closet and the pantry 
instead of opening directly from the kitchen. 
Sometimes instead of a slide a revolving 
box or “drum” is used. This box, which is 
cylindrical in shape, with one or two 
shelves, has an opening on one side and 
revolves within a cylindrical shell with an 
opening into the kitchen and into the pantry. 
The food is placed by the cook upon the 
shelves and the box revolved until the open- 
ing is opposite the opening in the shell on 
the other side. 

Increased service can be had by making 
a larger box with a central division and an 
opening on both sides, enabling dishes to be 
inserted on both the dining-room and 
kitchen sides at once, in which case a light 
of glass should be set in the central division 
to prevent the danger of revolving the box 
from one side while the person on the other 
side is putting on or taking off dishes. 
While this revolving box is more cumber- 
some and not quite so convenient in some 
ways as the slide, it has the advantage of 
keeping out more completely the kitchen 
odors from the pantry. 

If the kitchen is on a different floor level 
from the dining-room and pantry the com- 
munication has to be made by the use of a 
dumb-waiter, which, unless operated by 
power, is burdensome and inconvenient. A 
very complete, safe and compact water 


power lift is made, which is not very expen 
sive and can be used whenever water, even 
of small pressure, is available. 

The wall space over the countershelf 
used for the storage of china and glass. In 
some pantries these shelves are open, but it 
is much better to have at least the large: 
part of them enclosed with glass door 
which may be hung to swing or slid 
Economy and convenience of access ma 
make it expedient not to enclose the shelve 
required to hold the dishes in constant use, 
but the additional cost of the glass door 
will be found well worth while for most of 
the closet, in view of the amount of time 
saved in cleaning both shelves and dishes, 
for open shelves will of necessity get ver) 
dusty. The proper spacing of the shelve 
should be well considered and, when possi 
ble, measurements of the larger dishes 
should be taken beforehand and ample room 
allowed, but not wasted. It must be borne 
in mind that an unnecessarily wide spacing 
of the lower shelves will raise all the shelves 


MODERN INTERIOR DECORATION 
OT more than a generation ago in 
terior trades worked independ 
ently of each other, even if all 
were under the supervision of the 
architect. As soon as the structural work 
was finished, if the house was not actually 
given over by the architect to the owner, 
he enlisted the services of a painter to or 
nament the walls and ceilings of the prin 
cipal rooms, or the owner’s family selected 
the wall papers. The carpet or rug mer 
chant covered the floors; and numberles 
pieces of ready-made furniture, uphol 
stered with goods and comfortably stuffed 
or highly polished pieces in the latest de 
signs were chosen. Chandeliers were s 
lected from mechanical models. Uphol 
sterers draped the windows and doors with 
heavy fabrics. Then, when the owner had 
added “the personal touch” by arranging 
pictures on the walls and bric-a-brac in 
every available space, the house was “done” 
and “done to death.” 


Now the children of that generation are 
throwing the entire outfit into the fire and 
keeping only the family heirlooms handed 
down from the eighteenth century. Coun- 
try towns in both continents have been ran- 
sacked to find these coveted examples of 
taste and skillful workmanship. Cabinets, 
tables, chairs and old prints have been eag- 
erly bought at antique shops, not because 
it is a fad to possess old articles, but as a 
warning to manufacturers that the public 
taste had outgrown their wares. Admitted- 
ly the collection of old pieces has been re- 
sponsible for much fraud, cheap imitation 
and feigned admiration. It has had, never- 
theless, its beneficial results. 


VINES, THEIR USE AND CARE 
(Continued from page 137) 


method applies to vines as to shrubs as re- 
gards pruning; that is, that those which 
flower on young shoots of the current year 
should have the old ones cut out and the 
fresh young shoots stimulated into more 
vigorous growth, those flowering on the 
older wood should have the strong growth 
left and the weaker new ones cut out with 
all decayed wood ; then again, those flower- 
ing on spurs produced from the old wood, 
as the wistaria, are best treated by cutting. 

It is always best to have any support that 
is necessary and waiting for the tiny ten- 
drils or roots to use when the vine has made 
enough growth, and a little training in the 
beginning is worth more than hours of 
hard work later. It is often necessary to 
fasten up the plants by means of tacks and 
raffia or some of the patent wall nails made 
for the purpose. All surfaces are not of 
equal value as a means for clinging to the 
vine. Unpainted stone or brick is best and 
brick is the warmer of the two, while ce- 
ment affords a very poor means of support. 
Just here it is as well to state that the old 
theory of vines causing dampness in a house 
is an exploded one because it is now proved 


that the foliage not only sheds the rain but - 


the tiny, clinging feet draw the moisture 
from the walls for their own sustenance. 
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While sketches in color are sufficient for the trained decorator, the layman 
must also see actual examples of the furniture in order to get a definite and 
adequate idéa of how the room will look when completed. 


In the Oak Room on the Second Floor of the new store of VV. & J. Sloane 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-seventh Street, are displayed models of. the best 
furniture made in England in the reigns of James |, Charles |, Charles Il, 
James Il, William and Mary, Anne. 


Many of these models are the . actual handiwork of Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Century makers. Many are modern reproductions equal in style and 
finish, and superior in construction. All have marked individuality. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


Fifth Avenue and Posty se ieants Street, New York 
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COTTAGE ORNAMENTS 


N this country, after plates and platters, the 
most popular articles of old china have been 
teapots and pitchers, and there are several 

collections numbering hundreds of each. Bowls 
also have their devotees, but in lesser numbers, 
which has been a matter of congratulation to 
those interested in bowls. When the demand is 
small the opportunities for finding good speci- 
mens in any line are much greater. Mugs, like 
bowls, have been rather neglected, although of 
late there has been a growing interest in the old 
drinking-mugs known as “tobys,” “tobeys” or 
“tobies”—the first spelling being in general use. 
With the revival of cottage ornaments, the toby 
is receiving attention. In its more elaborate form 
it was often a chimney ornament, a_ convivial 
reminder rather than an actual drinking vessel. 

Many old tobys are still preserved and are to- 
day as brilliant of glaze and dazzling of color as 
when they came from 
the Staffordshire pot- 
teries, for Staffordshire 
seems to have been 
preéminently the home 
of these articles. 

The toby idea is an 
old one, probably early 
eighteenth century, al- 
though the usual arti- 
cles of the shops are 
late eighteenth or early 
nineteenth. A toby or 
two is a good addition 
to* a corner cupboard 
and half a dozen or so 
look well strung along 
on a shelf, but if a col- 
lector wishes to special- 
ize on these lively bits 
of colored clay, it 
would be well to plan 
a special place for 
them. Shallow  cup- 
boards make excellent 
backgrounds—so do re- 
cessed cupboards if 
they receive sufficient 
light; shelves built be- 
tween windows or be- 
tween doors are also useful, and in a limited 
way a toby rail is not a bad scheme. A rail par- 
tially filled with plates, teapots, etc., is not a good 
setting for them, for they do not take kindly to 
the usual miscellaneous array of things on a plate 
rail. They are incongruous with fine china, or 
with any light or dainty setting. They belong 
with sturdy brick chimney-breasts, and with sim- 
ple, homely things. 

Some of the best tobys are almost equal to the 
old colored statuettes in excellence of color and 
modeling. They were made by potters of renown 
who gave to them the same care that they did 
to the shepherds and shepherdesses, milkmen and 
dairymaids, squires and dames, and other famous 
pottery pairs. 

The Wood family, notable in Staffordshire an- 
nals, made tobys which reached a high degree of 
beauty. Ralph Wood, one of the early members 
of this celebrated coterie, was noted for the ex- 
cellence of his glazes and for the spirited poses 
of his clay people. His tobys are highly prized 
and are among very early specimens. He was 
born in 1715 and did his best work about 1750. 
Related to the Wedgwoods by marriage, he was 
at one time a protégé of Thomas edgwood, 
father of Josiah. Many of his pieces are marked, 
others are unsigned but are recognized as his 


work by the 
early method and the one 
results, was to color his lead glazes with 
oxides and apply each color by means of a bt 
The range was limited, but full of charm 
colors lacked the brilliancy and strength of 
pigments, f 
ployed and the later scheme made use of en 
eled colors and a glazed and fired surface 
ineeting and mingling of colors found in the « 
work was absent, and though showing:a great 
technical 
charming as the earlier ones 


Wood Burslem.” 
WOOD,” in large capitals 
tobys and many other things, 


are now eagerly hunting, 
the most interesting specimens 
enware. 


are few. 


when a 


skill, the 


u by 5 


extraordinary 


different 


were 


color 
which 


method 


not 


values 
gave the 


was 


nearl 


Ralph Wood’s son was also Ralph and they 


often spoken of as “the 
younger man used a different mark—namely 
Che mark of the elder was “J 


Tobys, belonging as they 


with 


The “Napoleon Toby,” 


specimen of Staffordshire 
lighted in depicting Bonaparte, but they seld 

gave him the attractive countenance of this jug 
They made him tall and thin, or short and abnot 
mally fat. 
beled him “Boney.” 
the Little Corporal in a pleasant guise 
countenance and 
smoothness of texture 
work seldom seen in English drinking mugs. 


very wel 


occasionally 


l 


1 


and 


Ralph 


W oC rds.” 


Both made statuett 


a stein 


found 


Ss a 


which 


colle 


record 


remarkably 
English potters d 


dre ssed 


a 


finish 


They gave him queer clothes and la 
Chis interesting piece s 


Staffordshire Ornaments, Pink Lustre Teaset, Copper Lustre Pitcher, 
Collection of Mrs. Arthur E. Marks, Yarmouth, Maine 


ranking them as amot 
of English earth 


do to the jug fami 
come under the head of mugs and steins. TI 
are in reality mugs 
vented, supposedly, by one Toby Philpot, of j 
nature, they must forever stand as the most con 
vivial of all drinking vessels. 
specimens are 
ones are not unknown 


| he 
- 


Dutch and Germar 
and Frencl 


1 


how 


Suave 


Phere 
about 


In looking for tobys, the antique shops 
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greater possibilities than old houses 
New England the opportunities for finding them 
They do not seem to belong to the New 
England character, although doubtless in the old 
days, when even the minister had his toddy, the) 


In 


the 
off 
rural 


were not unknown. But they never could have 
been very common, else they would be more 
numerous to-day. Chimney ornaments in New 
England ran to vases. China figures were seldom 
seen in the stiff old parlors, which are still 
within the remembrance of many people. There 
were tall “India” vases, and flower holders of 
English china, but seldom Staffordshire tobys or 
ny of the more interesting Staffordshire figures. 
Chimney ornaments cover an extensive field, 
nd as yet an unhackneyed one. Your chimney 
rnament may be anything from a woolly china 
log to a brightly painted cow. It may be com- 
mon Staffordshire crockery, or a really fine por- 





( 


celain, It may be a work of art or an atrocious 
daub. If it is a real cottage specimen, it is quite 


ipt to be a daub, for the cottage ornament pure 
and simple was of humble origin, made of coarse 
clay, decorated by a potter whose education, if 
he had any, was not 
along art lines, and 
turned out to sell at 
two-and-six apiece; 
sometimes for one- 
and-six. But two shil- 
lings and sixpence was, 
and is, quite a sum to 
an English cottager. 
It ought to buy a very 
respectable china cow, 
and, to the potter’s 
credit, it may be said 
that it did. 

The cow vied in pop- 
ularity with the woolly 
dog, and exhibited a 
greater variety. It was 
frequently mottled or 
spotted, as in our il- 
lustration, and could 
be used as a cream jug 
when the family tired 
of it as an ornament. 
There was the willow 
pattern; the bridge and 
the willow trees and 
the willow birds adapt- 
ing themselves as best 
they could to the out- 
a cream-colored cow. Then there was 
he calico cow, touched up with red and black 

1 Some of these impossibilities 





Silver Lustre Bowl, 


ines of 


and a little blue. 
iave lately been copied, and are new as well 
as ugly. It cannot be claimed that all cottage 


rnaments are beautiful, but most of them 
have an attractive quaintness, but it is mis 
irected energy to copy them. The new dog, 


ow, house, or peasant group has not one thing 
to redeem it, and must rank in artistic worth with 
vax fruit and feather flowers. 
More interesting than the china animals were 
the peasant groups, houses, and the various single 
gures which came in pairs. The houses varied 
in design from cottages to castles. They were 
brilliantly colored, and often had the added in- 
terest of a family group in the foreground. One 
‘olored piece of Staffordshire represents three 
renerations: the grandfather leaning on a staff, 
he grandmother in the doorway of the cottage, 
the father and mother and five children in the 
reground, and several tow-heads appearing 
rom the windows; a window for each head. 
Che pairs are oftener of finer clay, and not a 
ew suggest the fineness of porcelain. The colors 
re usually well applied and show a decided ad- 
ance over the animals and houses. Familiar 
uples are the dairyman and the milkmaid, the 
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| Free on Request 


Our new Fall Catalogue is 
ready for distribution. It is 
handsomely illustrated. 


It not only includes the new- 
est styles and models in House- 
keeping Linens of every kind, 
but illustrates a very large va- 
riety of the latest designs in 
Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, 
for which “The Linen Store” 
has long been famous. 

Besides these, it shows the new- 
est Fall and Winter models in 
French and Domestic Lingerie and 
Corsets, Infants’ and Children’s 
Wear, Ladies’ Hosiery, Neckwear 
and Outer Garments. 

Every woman who loves Fine 
Linens should send for a copy, 
which will be mailed free. Ask 
for Catalogue No. 22. 


New York 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
“The Linen Store’’ 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 





The horizon of vision, the circle 
which bounds our sight, has not 
changed. 


It is best observed at sea. Though 
the ships of today are larger than the 
ships of fifty years ago, you cannot 
see them until they come up over the 
edge of the world, fifteen or twenty 
miles away. 


A generation ago the horizon of 
speech was very limited. When your 
grandfather was a young man, his 
voice could be heard on a still day for 
perhaps a mile. Even though he used 
a speaking trumpet, he could not be 
heard nearly so far as he could be seen. 





Today all this has been changed. 
The telephone has vastly extended 
the horizon of speech. 





Your Telephone Horizon 





Talking two thousand miles is an 
everyday occurrence, while in order 
to see this distance, you would need 
to mount your telescope on a platform 
approximately 560 miles high. 


As aman is followed by his shadow, 
so is he followed by the horizon of 
telepl:one communication. When he 
travels across the continent his tele- 
phone horizon travels with him, and 
wherever he may be he is always at 
the center of a great circle of telephone 
neighbors. 


What is true of one man is true of 
the whole public. In order to provide 
a telephone horizon for each member 
of the nation, the Bell System has 
been established 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 




















IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 

















@ We are making a special effort to introduce our big combined magazine, THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL AND AMERICAN SUBURBS, to a large number of new readers. 


@ Won't you assist us by sending us the names and addresses of some of your friends to whom 
you think our publication might appeal ? 


@ Kindly address your letter to 





G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL AND AMERICAN SUBURBS.315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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iepherd and the shepherdess, and the squire and 
dame. Peasant musicians are sometimes 

ind, and these are usually crude copies of 
Chelsea and Chelsea-Derby. The prices of these 
igures have advanced steadily within the past few 
years and a demand in china also creates a sup- 
ply Chere can be little left in the rural cottages 
t England, if we judge from the shops and tae 
llections; yet a visit through Old West Surrey, 
‘ially in the village of Godalming, would 
ubtless bring to light a number of good Staf- 
rdshire bits. The shepherd and shepherdess 
lave special significance in a Godalming cottage, 
for that region was at one time a great wool- 
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WE HAVE BEEN CQACH BUILDERS jj 

















The Modern Brougham 


After Sixty Years of Experience 


The royal coaches of every nation have been handed down 
to succeeding generations, their exquisite workmanship and 
wonderful durability keeping alive tradition and sentiment. 

We, as coach builders for over sixty years, built the Rauch 
& Lang Electric with all the exquisite care only coach builders 
know, that each vehicle may last beyond its generation and be 
always prized for its family association and sentiment. 

The difference between a coach builder’s masterpiece anda 
“factory” product is the difference between the Rauch & Lang 
Electric and cars which are made in a hurry. 

The Rauch & Lang Electric never can be “common” — it 
will always be the car of social prestige, and appeal to those 
who know that in electrics cheap- 
ness is not a matter of price. 


Our latest mode!s are too distinctively su- 
perior to appeal to any but those who will 
always buy the best. Any Rauch & Lang 
agent will gladly demonstrate. 


The Rauch & Lang ~ 
Carriage Company 


2357 W. 25th Street Cevelond 




















Staffordshire Toby-Jug of Unusual Merit. 
Collection of Cooper & Griffith 


IMPOR I AN I NO I ICE O ep district. Thousands of sheep were pas- 
I tured on the commons, and many people made 

leir living in the wool industry. The china cow 

nd the dog do not seem to have been popular in 

this village. The clever potter realized the sig- 

nificance of something quite different and made 


sheep. The clay when soft was combed to 
give it a fleecy look, and the sheep are far more 
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scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications, the last address to lifelike than the spotted dogs. 
which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address, _ Leaving cottage ornaments and coming to the 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice should reach Tue roader classification of mantel and chimney orna- 
House Brautirut office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks be- neen of Europe, special Or ion Bow. Chel = 
: 9; . es Of turope, especially esden, w, sea, 
fore the date of the first issue to be affected. Derby and Derby-Chelsea. They suggest the 
harming creations of Watteau and other artists 
. of the eighteenth century, who delighted in dress- 














Why shouldn’t home be at 
its best at night, when the 
whole family can enjoy it? 

Why shouldn’t you have 
exactly the light to surround 
everything and everybody 


with cheerfulness ? 


Globes and Shades 


make the difference 

Wrong ones waste light; make 
it gloomy or harsh. 

Right ones give plenty of soft, 
gentle light where you want it. 

We make every kind. The best 
are in our catalogue and so are the 
facts about them. 


Send for our Catalogue No 42 
of Shades and Globes—Alba and 
the many other kinds we make 
for electricity or gas. Give us 
your dealer’s name. He has, or 
can get, any Macbeth - Evans 
shade or globe you desire. Reg. U.S. 

Pat. Off. 
Macbeth-Evans Glass Co 
Pittsburgh 
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Think 
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what 


—what a lot 
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Western Electric | 


Iter phones 


can be easily installed in your home at a cost 
ranging from $6 per station up. 
no more to maintain than your door bell. 


Write to-day for Booklet No. 830] 


Chicago 


“Yes, Mother, 


here it is!’’ 


A child can easily use 
Electric 
Inter-phone, the per- 
fected type of private 
telephone. 
Simply push the but- 


Inter-phones 
would bein yourhome! 


climbing they would 


Will cost 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘ Bell’’ Telephones 


Kansas City 


Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Cleveland St. Paul Dallas 
Cincinnati Denver Houston 
Indianapolis Omaha Seattle 


Saint Louis 


Salt Lake City 


Montreal London 
l'oronto Berlin 
Winnipeg Paris 
Calgary Rome 
/ancouver Johannesburg 
Edmonton Sydney 

OKYO 


Antwerp Tok 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 











AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. 


good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 
315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


Here is an opportuni 


to make 
Write today. 
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cya 


that period. 


‘‘ American renaissance.”’ 


parison. Our shopmark is as full 
of meaning on a piece of furniture 
as the word ‘‘sterling’’ on pure silver. 


Ov: furniture is the standard of com- 


Our period pieces are wonderful studies 
from the best work of the master designers 
of the old days. 


Our dealers, with the displays on their 
floors and our wonderful portfolio of direct 
photogravures, are able to give you the 
privilege of choice from our entire line. 











you at once for fifteen . 
two-cent stamps. With 
it we will send ‘The RY 
Story of Berkey & Gay’”’ 
y —an inspiring bock for | (OO 
boys, if you have any. 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


167 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 





SHE Flemish renaissance in furni- 


ture designing and making de- 
veloped a sheer beauty and a charm of 
line and treatment which is faithfully 
retained in Berkey & Gay pieces studied from 


Berkey & Gay furniture has been aptly termed the 
It marks the turning from the 
crude, cheap, garish modes to the best thought not only 
of the past centuries but of today. ' 
to you the beauty that endures and the quality that 
satisfies. When you purchase Berkey & Gay furniture 
you are not buying for temporary use, but 


For Your Children’s Heirlooms 


In furniture it brings 


book, ‘‘Character in Furniture,’’ 
the demand for which has been so 
great that we have prepared a second large 
edition. It is a treatise on worthy fur- 
niture and its uses. We will mail it to 


Y ve will enjoy reading our de luxe 





This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you each 
Berkey & Gay piece. 
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ing their subjects in fancy costumes, and giving 
them pastoral titles. 

Most of the Staffordshire figures, however, 
found in the shops or which drift into the col- 
lectors’ hands by one way or another, are seldom 
the work of well-known potters. They are just 
plain “Staffordshire,” a term, like charity, cover- 
ing many things. They are usually spirited as to 
pose, brilliant as to color, and fairly moderate as 
to price. At the time of their birth they were 
quite inexpensive, often costing but a few shil- 
lings each. Cottage ornaments they were and the 
cottage flavor still clings. Unlike the figures of 
Chelsea, Derby and Bow, they are real peasants, 
not fine ladies dressed in brocades playing at 
pastoral sports. They have frocks such as real 
dairy-maids and shepherdesses would wear, not 
creations from a fashionable modiste in Bond 
Street. Your Chelsea dairy-maid and shepherdess 
might be dressed for the Marquis of Queens- 
bury’s lawn party, that famous féte champétre of 
the late George II period. 


THE KITCHEN 


N these days of general interest in household 
science and economics, and the realization of 
the importance of cleanliness in the prepara- 

tion of food, the kitchen has naturally become an 
object of concern to all those building homes for 
themselves or others. 

The modern housewife demands that 

kitchen shall be a clean, well-ventilated 


her 
room, 


| where food may be prepared in the most sanitary 
| way with the least expenditure of energy, says 


Esther Stone, that it shall be convenient and easy 
to work in, and above all easy to keep clean. 

To meet these demands is a problem which 
confronts many an architect to-day, and it is not 
one which can be solved once for all, for each 
new case presents new conditions and require- 
ments, and the ideal kitchen for one house would 


| be quite out of keeping, or even impossible, in an- 


other. The housewife who wants her kitchen ar- 
ranged to suit her especial needs, her methods of 
work, and her ways and means of living, should 
confer freely with her architect and understand 


| clearly what is planned, and not merely criticise 


when the house is finished. 

When the first sketches of the house are being 
made she should consider the location of her 
kitchen and its dimensions. The former will de- 
pend upon the general plan of the house and its 
situation; but as a usual thing the kitchen should 
not occupy the choicest corner of the house, as so 
many books on household science would seem 
to imply. If possible, it should be so arranged 
as to have windows on two sides of the room, in 
order to secure a cross draft for quick and effec- 
tive airing; but it is not at all essential that any 
of these windows should be south windows, for 
the room is merely a workroom, and usually too 
warm rather than too cool, while the southern ex- 
posure is most essential for the family living- 
rooms, for which it should be reserved. 

The constant use of shades in a kitchen is to 
be deplored, as they shut out light and soon be- 
come much spotted, especially near sinks, while 
nothing is more trying than to work at a sink 
directly facing the sun the better part of the day. 
Sun is desirable for every room, but ‘an east or 
west window, if unobstructed, will give enough 


| for the kitchen, while the north affords a steadier 


| light. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Tue House BEAUTIFUL should be notified promptly of a change in a sub- 
To avoid all possible complications, the last address to 
which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address, 
SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice should 
House BEAUTIFUL office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks be- 


scriber's address. 


reach 


fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 
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“Yes,” remarked the telephone girl as she gazed 


| out at the waves and wondered what their num- 
ber was, “I am connected with the best families 


in our city.”—Catholic Universe. 

“Why are you sobbing, my little man?” “My 
pa’s a millionaire philanthropist.” “Well, well, 
that’s nothing to cry about.” “It ain’t, ain’t it? 
He’s just promised to give me $5 to spend at 
Christmas, provided I raise a similar amount.”— 
Life. 


“Ma, am I a descendant of a monkev?” asked 
the little boy. “I don’t know,” replied the mother, ° 
‘I never knew any of your father’s folks.” The 


father, who was listening, went out in the coal 
shed and kicked the cat through the roof.—Kan- 
sas City Star. 
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glassware 
bearing the M trade mark, 
The best glassware made, 
owing to its dupability is always 
the cheapest. gor crystal clear- 
Pétion of. design, 






















Those who 


best in glass 


Glassware 


Our book sent 
ill tell you many 
about table glass 
=> VV rite for it: 


is unsurpassed 
upon request, 
interesting thin 
and its use. 


A. H. Heisey = Dept: 54 
, —. Newark, 
Ca. ee 





Save 


20 to 40% 


On Lighting Fixtures 


Send for our catalog containing com- 
a line of gas and electric lighting 
ixtures. All newest and most practi- 
cal equipment. Photographic illustra- 
tions, clear descriptions. Easy to select. 
Prices far below what you must pay 
elsewhere. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


s Serer: SAMPSON S ALLEN 


Gissance, two lights. 

Murano shade, 151-2 HOME LI 

tin. diam. Height #21 Established 1891 

1-2 in. Gas or Elecric. 57 Exchange Street Lynn, Mass. 





































The Importance of 
the Oriental Carpet 


in the Oriental mind is well shown at the annual 
festivals of Cairo and Alexandria when the new 
carpet destined to cover the sacred Kaaba is carried 
through the streets with great pomp and ceremony. 
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For many years this idea of the supremacy of 
the Eastern carpet has greatly influenced all seekers fe 
after the artistic in floor-coverings and they have 
made their pilgrimages to some foreign country or 
Oriental bazaar. But today 


Mhittall Buas 


are made expressly to satisfy this demand. They 
are made from wools imported from the Orient— 
designs and colorings are copied from beautiful 
antiques—the texture is wonderfully soft and lus- 
trous—there is the same durability—splendid rugs 
fully up to the high standard of the famous originals. 


Our booklet “‘Oriental Art in American Rugs” 
with its illustrations and descriptions is of incal- 
culable assistance to those who need 
rugs and tells just what the name 
“Whittall’s” woven into the back of 
every rug and yard of carpet, means 
WA to the purchaser. 
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M.J.WHITTALL 


r Dept. HE 
WORCESTER:MASS 
ESTABLISHED :1880. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an 


opportunity to make good money, by taking subscriptions for a 
magazine that will sell on sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 


315 Fourth Avenue New York 


























THE INDOOR GARDEN 


CONDUCTED BY 


CLARENCE MOORES WEED 
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PLANNING FOR WINTER FLOWERS 


UST as the outdoor garden should be planned 
in February and March, so the indoor gar- 
den should be planned in October. ‘There 

is much that can be done now to insure a suc- 
cession of blossoms during the bleak winter 
months when they are most appreciated. 

A good supply of loamy soil mixed with sand 
and leaf mold should be stored in shed or cellar. 
Window boxes should be repaired and repainted. 
Bulbs should be ordered and some kinds planted. 
Geraniums and other house plants should be taken 
up and carefully potted. 

Many wild flowers may be brought in to advan- 
tage. Those that blossom in early spring are espe- 
cially desirable because they flower so readily. 
The garden columbines and various other hardy 
perennials are also easy 
to force into blossom in 
the window garden. 


GROWING LILY-OF- 
THE-VALLEY 
INDOORS 


VERYONE loves 

the graceful Lily- 

of - the - Valley 
during its brief season 
of bloom in early sum- 
mer. At other seasons 
it can be bought at con- 
siderable expense at the 
florists’ shops, such 
blooms being forced in 
greenhouses from the 
roots grown for the 
purpose. It is not gen- 
erally known, however, = [ 
that these flowers can 
readily be forced into 
flower in any home, so 
that it is an easy mat- © 
ter for a girl to provide 
her own flowers as a 
delightful pastime. 

It is probable that one could force successfully 
crowns dug out of the garden in fall and kept in 
moist soil until they have had a chance to freeze. 
Surer results will be obtained, however, by buy- 
ing fifty or a hundred of the crowns or pips from 
the seedsmen, at a cost of about two cents each, 
and forcing these. Such crowns have been grown 
in France or Germany especially for florists’ use. 
They come tied up in bundles of twenty-five each. 

When the crowns arrive it is well to keep them 
under shelter in a cold place, using only a few at 
a time for forcing. Those not used must not be 
allowed to dry out, but it will not do any harm 
to have them freeze, that is if growth has not 
started. Cut off at least one-third of the roots 
squarely across with knife or shears, and plant in 
garden soil in a small flower pot, crowding the 
plants close together. Now water well and set 
away for a week or two in a cool cellar or attic 
where the temperature is about 50 degrees. Then 
bring to a warm place near a stove or radiator 
where the temperature will be about 75 degrees. 
For best success a constant temperature of 70 to 
80 degrees is necessary for two or three weeks. 
It is easy enough to get this in the day-time but 
at night it is more difficult. One of the best ways 
to keep an even temperature is to place a bell- 
glass over the plant and pot. This prevents sud- 
den changes of temperature and makes success 
more certain. 

The flowers appear about three weeks after the 
forcing begins and are exceedingly attractive. 
When cut the stems should be placed in cold wa- 
ter for an hour so they -vill not wilt so quickly 
if used on the corsage, 


UNITY IN WINDOW-BOXES 


OST people have learned that cut flower 
are a great deal more attractive wher 


each sort is arranged by itself than when 
a great many different kinds are crowded together 
indiscriminately in an old-fashioned bouquet. It 
does not seem to be yet generally realized, how 
ever, that the same principle holds true in tl 
adornment of rooms by living plants. A window 
box in which one, two or three sorts of flowers 
or foliage plants are growing is a great deal more 
attractive than one containing single plants of six 
or eight kinds. 

It is really a very simple matter to plan 

window-boxes in which there is a certain unit 
due to the fact that one type of flower is dom 


1 


inant in the display. It is desirable first to plan 





_s 


Dutch Hyacinth Bulbs 





to have a metal or wooden box resting eitl 
upon the window sill or upon brackets upon 
wall so arranged that the top of the box is ab 
even with the window sill. These boxes should 
be about five inches high and four or five inch 
wide and be as long as the width of the window 
They need not have any special openings f 
drainage but may instead be absolutely water 
tight. 

In such a box one can grow a consistent set of 
plants which will harmonize in color, in outline 
and in foliage. ‘he plants may be set directly 
the box or they may remain in the pots and th 
latter buried in the box. This method enables on 
to turn the plants around so that a more sym 
metrical growth may be obtained. 

Almost any plants that may be grown in 
house may be utilized for such window-boxes 
Geraniums are especially good and an excellent 
plan is to have three red flowering plants and tw 
white flowering plants, or almost any combinati 
of colors that harmonize together. Maiden-h 
Ferns or the so-called Asparagus Ferns make at 
tractive displays for northern and eastern ex 
posures. Primroses also do very well for such 
windows. 

The Daffodils, Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths and 
other spring flowering bulbs may be utilized 
great advantage for such boxes. Such plants just 
coming into blossom may be bought at the florist’ 
or in the case of many of them, they may 
transplanted from the garden out of doors early 
in spring. By planning in autumn one can have a 
constant succession of these bulbs for the window 
garden throughout the winter and early spring 
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months. This is to be done by planting the bulbs 
singly or in groups of two or three in three or 
four-inch flower pots, preferably the paper flower 
pots, and setting them away in the cellar to root. 
\fter a good root-growth has started enough 
bulbs may be brought up and transplanted in the 
box to fill it. As these go by they may be replaced 
by other rooted bulbs from the basement. 


ARRANGING A BULB SALE 


, VERY autumn there is an opportunity now 
seldom utilized for individuals or clubs to 
make a little money and help others to 

much enjoyment. This consists in having a sale 
of such winter-flowering bulbs as crocuses, hya- 
cinths, daffodils, jonquils, Paper White and Poet's 
narcissus, and various other bulbs. At the usual 
retail rates of the flor- 
- . ists’ shops these are ex- 
pensive luxuries, and in 
many towns there are 
no florists’ shops where 
they are sold. They 
may be bought, how- 
ever, of the great plant- 
houses by the hundred 
or thousand at prices 
very much lower than 
those of the retail flor- 
ist. The trouble with 
the average amateur, 
however, is that only a 
few of each kind are 
wanted, so that the 
higher prices must be 
paid. And the average 
housekeeper without ex- 
perience in the matter 
is at a loss as to the 
varieties to order and 
the number of each 
needed for adorning the 
home. 

Here is an opportun- 
ity for an enterprising 

erson or association to hold a bulb sale. In almost 

any neighborhood there would be little difficulty 
in planning a sale at which several thousand of 
the less expensive bulbs should be disposed of. 
With such an order almost any of the large seed 
houses would give the buyer the benefit of whole- 
sale rates, which are decidedly lower than the 
ordinary retail rates per hundred and thousand 
as given in the catalogs. 

The successive steps in such an undertaking are 
simple: First, send for the bulb catalogs of half 
a dozen leading seed houses, whose advertise- 
ments are to be found in all the magazines. Study 
these and make out a tentative list of the less ex- 
pensive varieties that are recommended for forc- 
ing. If you have a flower-loving friend who has 
had experience in growing the spring-flowering 
bulbs indoors go over the list with her. Then 
make an estimate of the probable sales if you 
offer these at reasonable prices and send your. list 
to two or three seed houses, saying you are going 
to sell the bulbs and ask for an estimate of cost. 

Order the bulbs only of a reliable house and 
choose an auspicious day if possible for the open- 
ing of the sale. You can easily have it continued 
for a week, that its fame may spread and bring 
more custom, It can be held in your own home, 
or at your club rooms, or in the church vestry. 

Many of the catalogs have attractive pictures, 
often in color, of the flowers of the different 
bulbs. It would be well worth while to cut out 
some of these and mount them upon suitable 
mounting sheets, placing a picture by each kind 
of bulb so that the purchasers may know what 
flowers to expect. This would increase sales. 
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on Shade Trees 
Is Free to You 


It shows you how much it pays 
to plant for shade and beauty about 
your home and farm, the actual 
cash value that such comfort brings, 
and how cheaply it may be had with 
Harrison’s hardy trees and shrubs. 

The book tells you what evergreens to plant in 
different soils and climates, how to have good 
hedges, and how to set out trees and shrubs so they 
will thrive; contains 64 pages, 46 pictures; helpful 
and interesting. If you own land and are thinking 
of planting trees, we will be glad to send you a 
copy of “The Why and How of Shade- Trees and 
Evergreens,’”’ free. 


How to Grow and Market Fruit 


Our guide book, 150 pages, tells how to get 30 or 
40 cents more per Rene for your fruit, how to have 
young trees bear paying crops earlier, and how to make 
established orchards produce from $200 to $500 profit per 
acre yearly; contains 50,000 words and 200 special pice 
tures showing up-to-date methods. Price, 
50 cents, rebated on $5 order for trees. 

Complete catalog of fruit and shade 
trees free on request. 

Come to Berlin and see how we grow 
superior trees. 

astern shore of Maryland farms for 

sale—send for list. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES 
Norway Ave., BERLIN, MD. 





Last Call Write for catalog today: 
GT. VAN WAVEREN AND KRUIJFF, 


American Branch House. 141 N. 13th St.. Philadelphia 














Beautify Your Home with 
Choice Evergreens and Shrubbery 


Our methods of planting and conducting business en- 
able us to offer high-grade Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Roses, Vines, Water-Lilies, Fruit Trees, Her- 
baceous Plants, etc., at prices which defy competition. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
MONTROSE NURSERIES 
Montrose, Westchester County New York 





For a Most Beautiful Lawn 


Sow KALAKA. It is specially selected, specially tested grass 

, and pulverized manure—the ideal combination to grow 
quick, hardy, lasting turf. For seeding new lawnsor putting 
new life into the old lawn nothing equals 


Packed in 5 pound boxes at $1.00 per box, express paid east. 
or 81.25 west of Omaha. Write and ask for prices on special 
mixtures for special locations and purposes. Order today 
and have the best seed money can buy. Get our freelawn book. 


THE KALAKA CO., 20 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 








—FALL PLANTING— 


of bulbs, shrubs, trees, etc., and fall lawn making will give 
you 50% better returns in the spring—if you make liberal use of 


WIZARD 


SHEEP MANURE 
Dried and Pulverized 


No Weeds—No Waste 
ical and C. i 
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" One Barrel Equals Two 4 ’ 
Wagon Loads Barnyard Manure i>) 

= — DY ge h/ | tas) in 
Ly NY 
Unequaled for Landscape and Field Fertilizing 
@©@ for 200 pound barrel freight paid east of Omaha— 
$4°° cash with order. Ask for special quantity prices 

and interesting booklet. 

THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO., 24Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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Wizard Brand is sold by first-class seedsmen 
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lr is a story that tells of alittle formal garden in tlre 
rear of a city lot and of the U-Bar greenhouse that 
is tucked away in one corner of it. 
But let’s start at the beginning, which was the work- 
room and the one compartment greenhouse on the right, 
which the owner thought at the time would be plenty 
large enough for his requirements. But the next year 
the benches were so crowded that the cold frames were 
added at the gable end to take care of what his gardener 
called “the little stuff.” Although these cold frames 
helped a good bit, still on the following year two more compartments 
were built on the left. The larger one was at once used exclusively for 
growing roses 

As the little group now stands, how attractively it forms one of the 
garden’s boundaries. How entirely fitting that it should be an intimate 
part of the charming formal garden scheme. 

It only goes to show what can be done with U-Bar greenhouses; proves 
what we have so many times said, and that is: don’t get discouraged 
because you can’t figure out in your mind where a greenhouse can be 
located to advantage on your grounds. 

_, Let us come and talk it over with you; we will solve the problem even 
if it means putting it on top of the garage, which has been done 
successfully. 

_Whatever you do, let your greenhouse be a U-Bar. There are certain 
distinct reasons why they are better adapted for private purposes than 
any other kind. There is much to be said in favor of their exceptional 
durability and the superior vegetables, fruits, and flowers they will grow 
for you. They are conceded to be the top notch in greenhouse construc- 
tion. Write and tell us all about what you want to grow and something 
of the location you have in mind and we will at once advise you what 
seems best to do. It may be best to see one of our representatives, but 
that can be decided later. 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 











Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 
START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes over 
twenty years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING —thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Fall Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES ‘So paitavatrma’ Pa. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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to keep them in healthy suntitien. Often- 
times trees that appear sound are s! 
dying. They may topple over any t 
causing property loss, if not loss of 
Have your trees examined at once. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERTS 
DO 


this work, when requested, without cc st. 
The charge of afterwards treating diseased 
trees in many cases is no more than th 
cost of carting dead trees away. Don’t let t 
any man touch your trees unless he shows 
you credentials proving him qualified to 
perform the work. All graduates of the 
Davey Institute of Tree Surgery carry 
such testimony, and are employed by the 
Davey Tree Expert Co. WE NEVER 
LET GOOD MEN GO. If you are the 
owner of trees they are worth saving. 
Write today and arrange for afree examination. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co. 
220 Oak Street, Kent, Ohio 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago, Toronto 
Canadian Address: 707 New Birks Bldg. 
ontreal 
Representatives Available 
Everywhere 
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BEAUTIFUL NEW CLEMATIS IN. _ 


A strong, fast growing vine, very hardy and free from verm green 
and an abundance of narrow petaled flowers about two inches in diamet led t 
lilac-blue, very desirable and highly recommended by the Massachus 
Strong, three-year flowering-sized plants, One Dollar. Car« ‘full y 


Send for our illustrated catalogue of Trees, Shrubs 
Grown and for sale by 


SOUTHWORTH BROS., Nurserymen, BEVERLY, M 


Ms YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? 
The House Beautiful Real Estate Depart- 
ment has been the means of selling and 
renting the homes of many readers of the 
magazine. We will write your copy. Address 
Manager Real Estate Department 

1 Madison Avenue New York City 

















A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 
let, “WHERE SUN DIALS 
ARE MADE,” sent upon ree ; 


D IA L quest. Estimates furnished 


Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 


E. 8B. MEYROWITZ, 237 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 


SUN 























Fall- The ideal 
‘Tree Plantin 5 alt 


F some kind friend told you of graye yr 

success in planting trees and shrubs 

in the Fall and was thoroughly con- 
vinced of its decided advantages over 
Spring planting, wouldn’t you be inclined 
to give the question enough serious 
thought to at least send to Hicks for 
full information and a catalog showing 
kinds and prices of the trees you want? 
If, however, you haven’t any such helpful 
friend, then let us act as both friend and 
adviser and strongly urge you to do your 
tree and shrub — this Fall—now. 

Plant Hicks big trees if possible—big 
ones like the maple in the illustration, 
which was moved from our nurseries. If 
you want smaller trees, we have them in 
all sizes, from 30 feet down to 6 inches. 
No choicer, sturdier, more carefully root- 
pruned stock can ‘be found anywhere. 

Come to our nursery if you can and 
make selections. If you can’t, you can 
depend on our handling your mail order 
in a way entirely to your satisfaction. 





Hicks @ Son 


Westbury, Long Island 


Isaac 








\s inexperienced buyers would be at a loss as 

what to buy it is very desirable to make up 
ollections of bulbs at given prices. Thus you 
right easily have a two-dollar collection, a three- 
dollar collection and a five-dollar collection. In 
each there should be different bulbs that will 
blossom from Thanksgiving till Easter, so the 
uyers will have a long period in which to enjoy 
tl Thus a two-dollar collection might contain 
four to six each of the bulbs here named about 
in the order of blossoming: 
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Paper White Narcissus. 
French Roman Hyacinth. 
Allium. 

Trumpet Daffodil (French-grown). 
Grape Hyacinth, 
Campernelle Jonquil. 
Crocus, 

Sir Watkin Narcissus. 
Miniature Dutch Hyacinth. 
Double Daffodil. 

Emperor Daffodil. 

Poet’s Narcissus. 





ens 5 
‘Daffodil Bulbs 
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\nd perhaps you could afford to add to this one 
r two Chinese Lily Bulbs. The precise number 
of varieties and bulbs that each could afford to 


| sell and leave a fair profit over cost, express and 


| other expenses must, of course, be determined by 
the manager of the sale. 


T 


[he interest of such a sale would be increased 
by offering the buyers receptacles in which to 
grow the bulbs. A few hyacinth glasses would be 
| likely to sell readily with the hyacinths in place. 
| Pottery or paper flower pots are easily obtained 
at small cost and can be resold at a good profit. 


Shithains Seeds 
__and Bulbs 


Tl E are rather 
proud of our 
Bulb Catalog this year. 
In addition to a care- 
fully considered assort- 
4 | mentofimported bulbs 
 & ee | for your early garden, 
“7¥—— =a) we havea special offer 
ce 
Se 


which will interest you. 
When you get the book look inside 
the front cover for the “special offer.” 
It is a most unusual one and its accept- 
ance will not only save quite a little 
money on your bulb purchases, but 
insure you a very charming garden in 
the early spring. 
\ postal card will bring this beautiful 32 page 
catalog and special offer to you. Write today. 
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J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


(110 years in business in New York) 
33 Barclay Street through to 38 Park Place, New York 
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landscape 
Gardening 





RE your grounds in keeping with the beauty of your 
A home? Are your trees, shrubs and flowers so harmoni- 
ously arranged that, though weary from the day's cares, 
you find it hard to resist their call to “‘go forth under the 
open sky and list to nature’s teachings’’? If not, you should 
secure the services of 


Our Landscape Department 


Here we maintain a staff of landscape experts under the leadership of a competent 
designer. Water colorsketches and planting plans for modest homes or large country 
estates carefully prepared and estimates furnished. Our trees, shrubs, plants and 
flowers are anequalled for beauty and vigorous growing qualities. Write us if you 
wish to consult one of our experts. Catalogue and full particulars on request. 


Hoopes, Bro. Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia Ofice—Stephen Girard Building 
































Nelson’s Big Trees and Shrubs Are 
Not an Expense, but an Investment 





Trees that will give shade, comfort and beauty at onceadd many 
times their cost to the value of your home Nelson's trees have 
stocky trunks, shapely heads and strong root systems and they 
grow right ahead after being moved. Nelson’s matured shrubs 
flowers and grateful foliage the first year. 

You don’t need many trees or shrubs when you plant these; a few 
produce a better effect than many spindling plants, and cost less. 


LET NELSONS SHOW YOU HOW TO HAVE 
‘*A LANDSCAPE WITHOUT WAITING” 


Our landscape architects and engineers will be glad to assist vou 
in the selection of ‘‘immediate effect’’ trees and shrubs for Fall] 
planting. Meanwhile, if you live within 500 miles and pian to 
plant soon we will send you our costly book, ‘‘Landscapes Without 
Waiting.’’ To others, 50 cents, rebated on first order. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS COMPANY 
763 Marquette Building Chicago, Illinois 


























‘Do You Wash 
| Your Walls ? 














You wash your win- 
| dows and wipe your 
| floors; why not your 
walls? You can wash 
them if you paint them 
with Asepticote. 


TRUS-CON 


ASEPTICOTE 


is the unexcelled coating 
for plastered walls. San- 
itary; durable; dec- 
orative. Many beautiful 
colors. Admirably 
adapted for stenciling. 


Write for color card and booket. 


TAUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
233 Trussed Concrete Bldg. 


DETROIT, WICH. 
Waterproofings Dampproofings 
Technical Paints 





























QUILTED MATTRESS PADS 


Life depends largely on what we make of it, and over 
one-third of life is spent in bed. 
Then why not be assured of absolute comfort? 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Add new life to your mattress, Entirely rejuvenate your 
whole system. You arise in the morning feeling fresh and 
alert for the business of the day. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Made of bleached muslin with finest quality sanitary 
white wadding between. 

30th sides quilted by a method which leaves them ligtt 
and fluffy when laundered. 

For the BABY’S CRIB they are indispensable. Always 
stay in position. Keep the bed comfortable and are 


Absolutely Sanitary 


Sold by all dry goods dealers. Look for 
our trade-mark. 

The highest tribute to our quality is the 
number of cheap imitations now on the 
market. Examine the stitching and see 


aE that sizes correspond with size on ticket. 
Trade Mark.” 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


18 LAIGHT STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
FURNITURE 
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THE HOUSE 


FOUNDED 


POTTIER 8 STYMUS CO 


JACKSON SIDEBOARD 


A masterpiece by 
original is in the South Kensington 
Museum and is practically priceless. 
Made of mahogany 
inlaid keyholes of hollywood—raised 
bead outlining all the : 
5 feet 11 inches long, 4 feet 2 


Price $165.00 F. O. B. New York 


Fifty-five years devoted to the craftmanship of interior decorating ard 
furnishing ensures our clientele a service which is practical, artistic and 
at the lowest consistent cost. 


Country Houses a Specialty. —The English and Georgian Period 
and Fabrics for the Ideal Country House can all be selected here 
Sheraton, Chippendale, Adam, Colonial, English Renaissance and 
styles are reproduced with perfect fidelity. 


Antiques.—After weeks of travel through New England by ow 
have assembled in our Studios an unusual collection of auihenlic pieces of Furni 
Tables, Secretaries, 
Stools, Chests of Drawers, Sideboards and those rare old 
ancestors considered so necessary. The woods are mostly that velvety old Mahogany 
with an occasional piece of rich brown walnut. 


Our illustrations of Furniture-reproductions of the Old Masters will be mailed 
with price list on request; also interesting brochure 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 415 STREET. NEW YORK 


PARIS,.18 RUE DU FAUB € POISSONIERE 


BEAUT 











1857 


TAPESTRY WEAVING 
CABINET WORK 


Hepplewhite—the 
brass claw 
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inches 








Furniture 
Hepplewhite 


ther classical 


expert we 
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Inquiries invited 
































Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Craig and Prof. Batchelor, of 
Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes. 

Over one hundred Home Study 


Courses a ee in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 


Paor. Craic colleges. 
250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 
































Headquarters 


Dartridees an 


bits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 


etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WENZ & MACKENSEN 








Dept.60, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pen 


i 


For the Celebrated Hungarian and English 


CaSAIIS 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, Ra 


Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Swans, Cranes, Stork: 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, Ferr 
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|} an ant 
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Some clean gravel for the Chinese Lily and Paper 
Vhite Narcissus would also sell readily. 


MINIATURE WILD GARDENS 


N many homes there are empty glass fish 
globes which are not in use. Such a globe 
can easily be made to hold a miniature wild 

garden of greatest interest. If you live in a 
region where spruce bogs are found a visit to one 
»f these will furnish abundant material for the 
purpose. The little garden will not only be a 
thing of interest and beauty but it will also help 
to an understanding of one of the most interest- 
ing plant societies in the world. 

(hese spruce bogs are likely to be rather small 
nd surrounded by hills. They are thus little val- 
eys, often with a tiny lake or pool in the middle. 
\round the water there is generally a rather 
road expanse of sphagnum or peat moss. As 
these peat mosses grow from year to year they 
settle downward and begin to decay. Before this 
has gone far, however, an organic acid is devel- 
yped that checks further decay, and the mosses 
remain indefinitely in this partially decayed condi- 
tion. The result is the formation of peat rather 
than soil, so that the pitcher plants, sundews and 
other plants present have no true soil for their 

ts to penetrate. Consequently such plants have 
special devices for getting the materials needed 
for growth. 

The pitcher plants have the leaves developed 
into water-filled pitchers that attract flies and 
other insects and then drown them for the benefit 

' the plant. The sundews have glistening drops 
on their leaves that look like nectar. These also 
ttract flies and trap them by their stickiness, and 
leaves then digest the bodies of the flies. 

Scattered through the peat moss are various 
ther plants. The interesting little pennyworts, 

ith their curious stem tubers, the white violets 
and often the cranberries and partridge berries 
re among the most abundant of these. 

No outdoor plants are easier to transplant to 
an indoor garden than these various members of 
the peat moss society. Simply take up a mass of 
the moss sufficient to fill the lower half of the 
receptacle, and transfer to it such of the other 
plants as.you desire to grow. A small pitcher 
lant may well be placed in the middle and the 

thers around it, adding a few berries of the 
vine on their stalks around the outside. 
Cover the globe with a piece of glass to keep the 
inside full of moisture. 

lhe sundews are the most interesting plants to 
grow in such a miniature garden. The round- 
sundew is the common species in the 
Northern states. It has roundish, spoon-shaped 
leaves, bristling with projecting hairs, each hair 
tipped with a globule of shining viscid liquid. 
‘he hairy leaves look harmless enough, but when 

or fly touches them it is held and soon 
hopelessly entangled on the hairs. Then the hairs 
bend toward the center of the leaf and cover the 
ictim with a digestive liquid which absorbs all 
flesh and blood for the benefit of the plant. 
This is one of the most remarkable processes in 
he plant world and it is easily watched by having 
a sundew plant growing in the covered fish-globe. 
hair-like tentacles will react to a tiny bit of 
meat as well as to a fly. 


D irtridge 


ieaved 


FRAGRANT-LEAVED WINDOW GARDENS 
NE of the most interesting sort of window 
@) gardens is that composed of plants with 
fragrant leaves that give off the living 
perfume whenever they are touched. Such a little 
garden may readily be made in a window-box, 
either inside or outside, and will prove its value. 
Nearly everyone is familiar with the fragrance 
f the rose geranium, but comparatively few peo- 
ple know that there are many other scented- 
leaved geraniums. One of the best of these 1s 
mint-leaved geranium which has a pungent 
»erfume much like peppermint. Its leaves are 
beautifully curved and have their surfaces covered 
with fine hairs, giving the plant a very distinctive 
appearance. It thrives in a window-box and is 
one of the most satisfactory plants for such use, 
The apple-scented and lemon geraniums are als¢ 
good for this purpose. 
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HE. ladder Sip sch the | 

i fireman climbs to put out | 

the. fire T must be safe. 

Every incl of its lumber must 
be seasoned and sound. 

So ought the insurance com- 
pany on which you depend for 
payment of your loss be safe. 
It must be seasonéd by long ex- 


perience and sound by many 





trials of its strength. 4 
No company=meets these re- 
quirements better than the old 


HARTFORD, So when you 


nied fire-insurance | 






| 
) Insist on the Hartford | 


Agents Everywhere 











THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU | 
helps you find the place you want | 














A CEMENT HOUSE 


CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY PAINTED AND 
WATERPROOFED 





Send for booklet in colors telling how 


THE OHIO VARNISH COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





8601 Kinsman Road 
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“CHE love of cleanliness should be developed in children by making 


f 
i NM cleanliness a pleasure rather than a duty. 
i it “Standard” Fixtures by appealing to the child’s mind througn : 


its love of the beautiful make cleanliness attractive. Every member |) 7 
Dustgal} of the household feels the refining influence of “Standard” Fixtures. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
and for School, Office Buildings, Public quality at less expense. All “Standard” 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the fixtures, with care, will last a lifetime. 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception And no fixture is genuine ualess it bears 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and (the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
Black Label, which, while of the first substitution of inferior fixtures, specify | 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly “Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) | 





‘| thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- and make sure that you get them. 
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Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
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You May Help 


When you write us on business requesting information or renewing your subscrip- 
tion, you could be of great help. 


HERE IS THE WAY 


In writing such letters just send us the names of your friends whom you think 
would be interested in THe House Beautirut. We will mail them a sample copy 
and tell them of our special inducements to new subscribers. 


G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
I Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


RACTICALLY everything in the 
animal kingdom is endowed with 
a certain amount of sporting in- 
stinct. Love of a race or ccn- 
test can be noted in many of the lowe: 
animals as well as the higher ones. 
Fish delight to race and chase each 
other in the water; birds endeavor 
to show their prowess and _ superior- 
ity over their fellows on the wing; the love 
of racing comes naturally to the large ma- 
jority of the quadrupeds, and I have been 
told by a well-informed doctor of biology 
that the tiniest of germs and bacteria even 
have their ‘water sports and field days 
among themselves. 
Thus, while automobile racing may be 
a dangerous game, it nevertheless provides 
a form of sport, which until about ten years 





* Racing Car at Brighton Beach 


ago was unknown. Our grandfathers never 
saw racing cars come tearing down the 
stretch of a speedway at a faster average 
speed than 100 miles an hour. Sometimes 
I sorrow to think that they did not, because 
the sight often is too good to be missed. 
However, be that as it may, it is most nat- 
ural than one man having a fast automo- 
bile should desire to demonstrate to one of 
his friends or perhaps a chance acquaint- 
ance that his car is the better or faster. Just 
as the child with a new pair of roller skates 
has ambitions to be able to skate faster than 
the other children in the neighborhood, so 
certain owners of fast cars will persist in 
racing. True, there would be fewer acci- 
dents and fewer bones broken if this were 
not so, but it is a condition which exists 
and will continue to exist for years; and 
that being the case, the best thing to do is 
to modify automobile racing in certain ways 
and endeavor to make it safe for drivers 
and spectators alike, rather than to try to 
abolish it. Take the Indianapolis 500 mile 
race for example—not one of the drivers 
was badly injured, nor any spectators hurt. 
The Tacoma road race, Santa Monica races, 
the last Vanderbilt cup and grand prize and 
others saw no bad smash-ups or fatalities. 

There are two sides to automobile rac- 
ing—the sporting and the commercial. As 








By FRED J. WAGNER 


a sport, motor racing is too expensive fo! 
the average amateur owner driver. Unless 
he is a millionaire or close to it he cannot 
afford to buy tires and new parts continu 
ally. If he races, it is for the glory and 
fun he gets out of the game. In contrast 
to this an automobile manufacturer main 
taining a racing team does it not because he 
wishes to indulge im sporting pastimes, but 
in order to advertise his product and sell 
his cars. It has been the manufacturer and 
not the amateur who has raised automobile 
racing to the high plane which it occupi 

and nevertheless private owners are racing 
more than ever and upholding the sport 








Hundreds of thousands of lars have been 
spent by certain com 
panies to fit up and 
build racing machines, 
and campaign them 

speed competitions 
each season. Strang 
to say they frequently 
pick up non-profes 
sional pilots of ex 
perience who prove 
re frortunate in 
races than regulat 
factory men 
Certain amateur 
enthusiasts spend a 
good deal of money 
out of their own pocket in order to cam 
paign their machines. Sometimes the 
buy cars outright or else borrow them 
from makers. <As applied to automobil 
race drivers, the word “amateur” does 
not express what it should. Those wealthy 


young fellows who drive their own cars 
B, a 


for the sport they derive in speed even 
rather than for pecuniary gain, are imme 
diately professionalized upon entering a big 
speed event. The reason for this is be 
cause, barring a few minor meets, there art 
no amateur automobile races. The Ameri 
can Automobile Association rules forces 

man to turn “pro” if 
he drives against pro 
fessionals. There 
have been cases on 
record where an ama- 
teur winning a race 
and beating out a pro- 
fessional, would 
waive the first cash 
prize and ask that it 
be slid down to the 
second man who was 
forced to earn his liv- 
ing by driving. Caleb 
3ragg did this a num- 
ber of times when he 
won and the placed 
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rt in a small way and work up. 


used a nasty accident, and 


ers he beat would chip in a moderate 
unt to buy this remarkable little ama- 
a neat trophy. Other amateurs have 
the same, but now the rules prevent 


nust not be inferred from what I am 
ing that I ever try to encourage an 
teur or a professional to enter automo- 
‘ontests on the speedways. As a mat- 
f fact, I do my best to discourage as- 
nts. At present there are a good many 
led pilots of racing automobiles, men 
earn their living in this way. Most of 
drive primarily to make big money, 
practically every one of them has a cer- 
amount of love for the game. This 
been proved time and time again when 
of the boys declared they have re- 
for good, then the next season sees 
on the course again. 
here is hardly a week but what some 
irant between the ages of seventeen and 
-five approaches me and tells me how 
ous he is to become a great automo- 
driver. Most of them are willing to 
Eventu- 
they expect to win big races like the 
nderbilt and Grand Prize or an inter- 
nal sweepstakes. From wide experi- 
I can tell that the great majority of 
are not fit to become racing drivers, 
fessional or. otherwise. It is because a 
nber of fine young fellows have been 


led and badly injured in races, some of 


m excellent drivers and others incom- 
ent. Furthermore, it is not merely the 
irant’s case which has to be considered. 
may be willing to assume all the risks, 
at the same time, there are a couple 
lozen other men in the race to consider. 
faux pas of the incompetent driver may 
lve a number of the experienced men. 
fact, there are on record a number of 
es where bad driving by the novice has 
usually it 
ns out that the good drivers in the mix- 
meet with more severe injury than the 
sponsible one. From this, it must not 


inferred that every automobile race has 
In fact the majority are run 


ccident. 
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Don’t Make Your Padetes 
Do a Machine’s Work 


You’re not fair to your painter if you ask 
him to mix your paints. He has to doit 
“*by guess;’? and when the colors are a 
little aol,” or the paint does not have 
= proper wearing qualities—you blame 
im— 

But he’s not to blame; you are to blame, 
for not supplying him with 


| 
—the Paint of Performance 
n which the constituents have been blended by the 
most perfect paint-making machines; in which the 
olor is always uniform; which has been tested and 
proved to give perfect satisfaction. 
In the Interior, use 


he most beautiful flat wall finish. 
washable, sanitary and durable, and the colors, “soft a: 
he rainbow tints,’’ harmonize with any decorativ 


f you don’t know who he is, drop us a postal and we 


ASK FOR THESE BOOKS 
of valuable paint information, “Homes Attractive,” 
ony in Color, *’ (both free.) ““Good Homes by 
ects,’” sent for 25 cents in stamps. 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
463 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 


‘ith a 
WE BROTHERS, Limicn tevonto, Canis 
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Not Even an Anxious Moment 





Weed Chains 


The Greatest of all 
Safety Devices 


Impossible to obtain ade- 
quate brake control without 
them. 

An absolute necessit on 
both rear tires and to doubly 
any yourself against acci- 
ents and to make steering 
comfortable and easy put them 
on the front tires too. 

Cannot injure tires because 
“they creep.”’ 

Easily put on without the 
use_ of a jack or other tool. 

Equip your car with Weed 
Chains today and insist for 
your own _ protection that 
others do the same. 

For sale by all dealers. 


Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 
28 Moore Street, : New York 





pin. Y WEED CHAINS 


Give Confidence 


NARROW road, a precipitous descent, a 

sharp turn and a dangerous railroad cross- 
ing. Surely enough to instil fear into the mind 
of any automobile driver, but if your car is 
equipped with Weed Chains you are absolutely 
sure of sufficient traction, perfect brake con- 
trol and the elimination of every possibility 


» of skidding. 


Are you still taking your life in your hands 
by refusing to take the necessary pre- 
caution to prevent skidding? 

Are you still unwisely de- it 
pending on rubber alone for f ty ae 
your own safety, the safety of ¢ tM 
the occupants of yourcar and ; 
other road users? 




















AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. 
good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 


315 Fourth Avenue 





Here is an opportunity to make 
Write today. 


New York 
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without accident or fatality, as statistics 
will show. 

Now for the benefit of some of those 
amateurs who feel that they are called 
and can’t help being chosen for a racing 
career, there are a number of things to be 
considered. Some of these points which 
| have observed in handling good drivers 
and bad I mentioned here. 

First of all, before a man can learn to 
drive a race he must be able to think and 
think quickly. The type commonly known 
as “bonehead” will never do as a racing 
driver. He may possess the courage and 
daring of a Napoleon and not have the 


least fear of eating the d at 120-mile 
hour speed. But racing does not con 
of sitting behind a wheel and openin 
throttle wide and pushing the accelerat 
pedal all the way dow Some races a1 
won by a certain turn stances, in 
which a driver who does not deserve tl 
race wins, but the great majority are wv 
by “head-work.” ‘Head-work” is tl 
thing that is absolutely essential. In otl 
words, it is judgment combined with 
right proportion of wisdom and ability 





] 


remain cool and collected at all 
In a road race, a driver must watch 
signals from his pit each time he pa 


times 














SOCIETY’S 


Supremely elegant, imposing and lux- 


Always i in commission, every day, with 
ion from ‘ 





ble.” 


Ample mileage and speed, room for 


CAR 


five grown people, with full view ahead 
for the driver, and absolute ease of 
control. 

In short, the town car that every so- 
ciety woman needs if she is to fully 
enjoy the season’s pleasures. 


FAVORITE 


‘trou- 


The Silent Waverley Limousine-Five 


Waverley drop sill construction allows 
ody combined 
with the full elliptic spring suspen- 
sion that makes all Waverleys ride 


a graceful low hung 


with utmost ease. 


40 cells, 11 Biete Exide, Hycap or Phil- 
ee 13 plate Gould or 

Style Battery; Edison 
extra cost. 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY | 


adelphia M. 
Waverley M. 


and nk Ay ‘Exide at 


116 S. East St. 








bbe or Oe = 


Price complete, $3500 
e Ws riley 





Indianapolis, Ind. 





hat year 
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srand stand. He must have a head 
r enough to grasp the meaning of these 


nals at 


once and drive his car accord- 

gly. If is behind and losing time he 
ust speed up more. If, according to his 
signals, he is in the lead with a safe 
rgin and is running so fast that he is 
ficing his tires, the driver will slow 


vn somewhat—just enough to prevent 
ther fellows catching him on that lap 
same time enough to keep the 
ber in his tires from melting. Contrary 
hat the uninitiated would imagine, the 
does not sit behind the wheel and 
ive his car as fast as it will go through- 
Few, if any, racing cars ever 
ve been built which can run any distance 
their maximum speed. If such were 
they never have been driven that 

\t Indianapolis last Memorial Day, 
Palma led practically the entire race, 
aking world’s records from the fiftieth 
ile to the four hundred and ninety-fifth. 
was out-driving the other pilots and yet 
‘ar was not going at its maximum speed 
all times. Towards the end of the race, 
had an eight-minute margin over 
second man, he slowed down somewhat 
used excellent judgment, and yet he 
hat heart-breaking finale when only 
from the finish he broke down 
was hopelessly out, and Dawson 
1 in the big winner. First place in 
ce meant more than $25,000 in cash 


at the 


r 


a Face. 


1eNn 1e 


¢ 


» laps 


pec 


he winner. Pages could be filled with 
les of how races are run and won and 
thods used by team managers to 


their men in a contest, but the point 
to bring out is merely that a driver 
s to have a head on his shoulders. 

\ good many drivers get their experience 
he game by starting as mechanicians 
riding with experienced drivers. David 
uce-Brown, who today is considered 
eat a road race driver as there is in this 
Europe is essentially an ama- 
is, he drives races because he 


J 


try or 


That 


kes to. The fact that he has won big 


ney in a number of contests, notably 
last Grand Prize races at Savan- 
, in which he ran first, is merely inci- 
tal. He started as a mechanician for 
late Emanuel Cedrino, who was a 
ul Italian pilot. This was while he 
as a student at Yale. At Ormond Beach 
this boy broke the world’s ama- 
ur record for a mile, held formerly by 
illiam K. Vanderbilt, Jr. The latter by 
way, in his day was a very clever ama- 
r, but some years ago gave up race driv- 
and is content merely to have others 
Ce sr his trophy. 
tly after Bruce-Brown made his de- 
ut as an amateur he turned professional 
‘ause he said he needed some “spending 
mey.” Contrary to popular opinion 
ice-Brown’s family does not lavish hun- 
‘eds of thousands of dollars upon him, 
might add that Bruce-Brown, the 
iver of today, tall, heavy, splendidly 
uilt, strong as a young ox, is quite a dif- 


ferent youth in appearance, experience in 
lriving 


ability than the Bruce-Brown who 
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ADE in a wide 

range of weaves, 
textures and designs to 
suit all styles of dec- 
oration. 


Guaranteed absolutely 
color-fast to sun and 
water even in the most 
delicate shades. 


Every bolt tagged with 
the guarantee ticket 
shown below. Insist on 
seeing this tag. 


At leading stores every- 
where. Ask your dealer 
for our book, “Draping 
the Home.” 


The Orinoka Mills 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


GUARANTEE 

These goods are guaranteed 

KL lestal fadal If color 

e to 

the sunlight 

or from 

washing, 

the mer- 

chant is hereby 

; authorized to re- 
’ place them with new 

goods or refund the 


purchase price, 
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Sai LOCKER 
| TheOnlyModern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, 
baked everlasting enamel, inside and 
out. Beautiful beveled mirror door, 
Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel 
or glass shelves. 


CostsLessThan Wood 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. 
Nust and vermin proof, easily cleaned, 


Should Be In EveryBathRoom 

Four styles—four sizes. T» recess 
in wall or to hang outside. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


L. Tacoma Bldg., 





he Recessed S 
Medicine Cabinet Makers "of Steel Furnaces. Free ot: 





































THE 
TEL-ELECTRIC 
PIANO PLAYER 


is the ONE instrument 
into which the music- 
lover can put his own 
musical personality, his 
own individuality of 
expression. It is not 
only radically different 
and superior mechanic- 
ally, but infinitely more 


artistic musically than 
any pneumatic player. 








You cannot but play the 
Tel-Electric Artistically 


HE wonderful ability of the Tel-Electric to mirror your every 
mood—its exquisite responsiveness—is due to its perfection 
of control. No other player has so surprisingly simple con- 
trol devices, yet no other player produces such delightfully 
artistic results. It permits you to interpret perfectly, world- 

famous compositions with all of the original feeling, all of the techni- 
que, and with all the various shades and depths of expression that were 
intended by the composer. Just consider these exclusive features of 
this radically different, yet infinitely superior player: 


= 
SAREE ape 


Tee 


Requires no pumping—can be attached to any piano— 
absolutely perfect and instantaneous expression devices— 
does not obstruct the keyboard—uses indestructible music 
rolls—totally unaffected by weather-changes—has never 
been replaced by any other piano-player—any piano with 
a Tel-Electric attached costs less than a player-piano of 
the same grade. 





If you cannot call at one of our stores or agencies and learn for yourself the truth of 
t our claims for this marvelous instrument, send for our interesting, illustrated catalog— 
mailed free on request. 


THE TEL-ELECTRIC COMPANY, 299 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Branch Office, CHICAGO Agencies in All The Large Cities 



















































HOW TO SELECT A HOME THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL METHOD 


@ When the time arrives for the establishment of a home, expressive of one’s taste and 
meeting the requirement of one’s family, difficulties are at once met with. 

@ The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau will guard you from the pitfalls that 
many home-seekers have found all too late. We have on file complete maps and time 
tables and full information regarding Real Estate conditions; and through our 
correspondents in all parts of the country we can suggest to you just the place that 
you are looking for. 

@ We have no property to sell, therefore are not prejudiced. When we begin to hunt 
for your home we put an expert on the hunt—one who knows every suburb and district 
in and around New York. 

@ Only when we find exactly the homes that seem to meet your requirements will we 
put you in touch with the agent or owner. 


@ Put your home problem up to us. Address: HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr., 
1 Madison Ave, The House Beautiful Home Service Bureau, New York city 
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began with Cedrino back in 1907. Why not look strong enough to handle high 4 


this boy beat the very cream of European’ ered racing cars. As a matter of fact, | 


drivers in the first leg of the French Grand _ is not as strong as many of the best drive 

Prix and would have won that event had _ for in the last Grand Prize it was piti! 

he not run out of gasoline the second day. to watch this boy trying to crank his | 
While this pilot unquestionably is a re- car after a stop for an briivicnny whet 

markably clever amateur turned “pro,” in) he was exhausted. In ntrast to 

a way he is not nearly as remarkable as Bruce-brown finished that race in 

young Caleb Bragg. Bragg absorbed a_ physical condition and proved it by vaultin 


love for high speed while he was at Yale, 
but he did not learn the driving game _ be unable to spring ov: 


a high fence, which the average man wou 


there. Whereas Bruce-Brown has excel- But where Bragg shines, is that in spit 
lent physique, a large frame and plenty of of his small stature he controls his car 
beef to supplement his brains in driving well and knows how to use his head 
races, Bragg is a light-weight, and does is not a dashing, slashing type of driver 


























UseOXIDEs/ZINCPaints _ 











HE UP-TO-DATE ARCHITECT 
whose first consideration is for his 
client, will recommend OX [DE OF ZINC 
PAINTS, properly made by machinery. 
The evidence of their superior economy 
and service will convince any reasonable 
property owner. 
Is your property protected and adorned 
with the right kind of paint 


Oxide of Zinc Paint? 


We do not grind Oxide of Zinc in Oil. A list of 
manufacturers of Oxide of Zinc Paints 
mailed on request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING 


55 Wall Street 3: New York 
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Have Your Refrigerator 
_Built to Fit Your Home 


Make it an integral ptt of the house, especially suited to meet your 
particular requirements. It can be arranged to be iced from the outside so 
that the iceman need not enter your kitchen and track mud all over the floor. 
It can be equipped with ice water cooler, special racks for mineral water, 
wine, beer, etc., and many other conveniences. 


McCray ore 


by the U.S. Pure Food Laboratories and in thousands of 
the finest private residences. Physicians and sanitation 
experts endorse the McCray. 


Get Expert Advice 


about your refrigerator. Send usa a floor plan and our Service 
Department will prepare architectural drawings specifying the par- 





ticular kind of a refrigerator that will meet your a and 
submit blue prints, specifications and estimates without charge. 
Let us help you solve your refrigerat or problem, 

“How to use a refrigerator” and 
ae For Free Book * any of the following catalogs: 

lo. 89—Regular sizes for Residences No. 68—For Groc 

No. 49—For Ho CL s, Institutions No. 73—For Sate | 
No. 60—For Meat larbets No. A.H. Built-to-order for Residences 


-_ ranicCray Refrigerator Co. che 
Display rooms and agencies in the principal cities 


are built to order for Residences, Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Public Institutions, etc. They are used ; 






























has the mildest sort of a face and sits 
his car with a calm impassive counte- 
nce as he tears down the stretch at bet- 
than go miles an hour. How he is able 
lo it is a mystery. Bragg never wanted 
turn professional. He would have pre- 
red to remain an amateur, but when the 
nerican Automobile Association passed 
ruling forbidding amateurs to mix with 
fessionals without turning “pro” them- 
lves, Bragg had to switch in order to 


eet fast company. Prior to that time 


Was so superior to other amateurs then 
iving cars, that it was like a hoodlum tak- 
randy away from the banker’s child 


hen he would put his big 90 horse power 


into competition. In each of the 500 


ile races at Indianapolis he drove splen- 





Caleb Bragg 


\lternating with Tetzlaff he scored 
‘ond place in the last five-century. Bragg 
rang into fame suddenly by defeating the 

ran Barney Oldfield in two straight 
its of a match race on the board track 
Los Angelss, in April, 1910, Bragg driv- 
z a go h. p. car and Barney a 200 h. p. 
Furthermore, Bragg had to drive 


liles in 36 seconds to accomplish this feat, 


h was going some for a youngster with 
comparatively short driving expe- 
nce. In this race he was coached by 
Iph De Palma, and it was coaching which 


ld. too. 


Edward A. Hearne, of Chicago, is an- 


ther great little driver who began as an 
mateur. In 1910 before he switched 
learne made the world’s 15 and 20 mile 
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PAUL 


Non-Storage System 
of Water Supply 
(Water Direct from the Well) 



















Have a Home Like This 
=> = —— ae aes 
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Water for the smallest cottage 
and the largest residence, in 
country or city; for barn, 
laundry, garage, lawn and 
fire protection. 





Water from deep well, cistern, 
river or lake. 


Water from any distance, in 
any quantity, at any pressure. 


Water without fail, without 
trouble—by the simplest 
method known. 


Install a PAUL Air Compressor and 
Receiver at any convenient place anda 
PAUL Pneumatic Cylinder and Valve 
at the well. Pipe the air into the well 
and pipe the water cut of the well. 
That is the PAUL System. No pump 
to pack, no floats to stick, no moving 
parts below water, no reason for failure. 
Everything simple, positive, accessi- 
ble, improved. 


Consider the advantages and 
write us for Catalog No. 2025 
and full information. = “a 


“an ane 


FORT WAYNE ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
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FLOOR VARNISH 


~ . . ec 7 5 ° 
ELL your painter and architect you want “61’’ Floor Varnish on your 
floors, and Vitralite, The Long-Life White Enamel for all white effects. 

‘< > = , . . . ss 
61”? Floor Varnish will give you beautiful and durable floors that are 
easy to take care of. ‘They need only be wiped with a damp cloth to 
“ec ”? ; 

thoroughly clean them. 61’’ ends the drudgery of constant cleaning. 
**61’* gives a finish that /asts on old or new If you want a white enamel finish in your 
floors and linoleum — is mar-proof, heel-proof home to be proud of, use Vitralite, The Long- 
and water-proof — will not turn white, show Life White Enamel, on wood, metal or plaster, 
heel marks nor scratches. It isthe finish you old or new—inside or outside. Givesa smooth, 
have been looking for. Prove itbysendingfor porcelain-like gloss that is water-proof. 





Free Floor Booklet and Sample Panel Vitralite Bookl 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. awaie meen amy . Bockict end Sample Pansl 
finished with 61.°’ Test it. Hit it with ahammer— stamp finished with Vitralite, sent free, will demonstrate to you its 
New York Office, 105 West 40th Street onit. You may dent the wood but the varnish won't crack. superiority. Writeforthem. Vitralite is pure white and stays 
— as Also send for Free Booklet — Decorative Interior Finishing, on white will not crack nor chip. It is economical because 
Only company in the United States manufacturing all the home decoration and finishing. It contair y helpful hints, t spreads easily : ch surfac 
cuanceben ten thace Guattncs egehema; Toad Bastion Deemane o coration ushing contains many helpful hints. it spreads easily and covers so much surface. 


oo Paul Deep Well Pressure Systems, and Paul Non- 


Ticsanebyatum totter dinest ham tat calle Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by architects and sold by paint 


and hardware dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 81 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. In Canada, 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


iMivalitie 


The Long-Life 


WHITE ENAMEL 



















































































DEPENDABLE POWER TO FURNISH 


roe con WATER AND LIGHT You May Help 


a country home more than offsets the cost of the plant. 


A =. Ae yg aaa economical, dependable When you write us on business requesting information or renewing your subscrip- 
I HC OIL AND GAS ENGINES tion, you could be of great help. 


are made in styles and sizes to suit every requirement 


of an electric light or water system. They operate on HERE Ts THE WAY 


the cheapest fuels—gas, gasoline, naphtha, kerosene, 


Se se siehel. They ane Mag, ‘ely Gale In writing such letters just send us the names of your friends whom you think 
The complete I H C line includes vertical, horizontal, would be interested in THe House BeauTiFuL. We will mail them a sample copy 

stationary, portable, skidded, air-cooled, water-cooled, : . . 

oil and gas engines in 1 to’ 50-H. P. sizes; kerosene- and tell them of our special inducements to new subscribers. 


— — in 12 to 45-H. P. —_. ‘ eeutuet 
Yrite for catalogues and any information desired. 6c CROWLEY. Circulati a 
International Harvester Company of America »&. : culation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

(Incorporatec 


33 Harvester Building Chicago, USA 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
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T wasn’t? 

Lots just like yours! 

Some had too small a boiler. Others had a boiler 
that was big enough but it burned altogether too 
much coal. Still others bought a boiler that cost 
less than ours—now they know (regretfully) why 
it cost less. 

Whatever your heating system is—water, steam, 
or vacuum—the boiler is the important thing. Can 
it do the work easily and economically? That’s the 
point. The most conclusive proof of the Burnham 
Boiler’s efficiency and marked economy is its great 
record for greenhouse heating. Nothing is more 
difficult to heat—next to outdoors. No matter what 
boiler your neighbor has—you decide this new boiler 
matter for yourself. It’s going to be your boiler. 

With a Burnham you will be warm and cozy next 
winter. 

Send for catalog—it explains plainly — almost 
interestingly. 


Lord & Burnham Co., 


BEAUTI 


Irvington, New Yor 
































Your Home Is Your Pride 


Why not keep it that way with a 
slight extra expenditure? Why not 
protect your beautiful hardwood 
floors and costly rugs by equipping § 
1 your furniture with 


‘FELTOID’ 






Casters 


and 


Tips 










INSIS1 
on the 
genuine 


They will not scratch, mar nor stain 
the finest floors or costliest coverings. 
Casters with wheels of iron 


leather, wood or fibre damage 
and ruin floors and rugs. 


Try ‘‘FELTOID’S.”’ Furniture and 
Hardware Dealers will supply you. 


The Burns & Bassick Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


Dept. N_ Bridgeport, Conn. 





Ask to have “FELTOID” Casters or Tips put on all the new 
furniture you purchase, and see that “FELTOID”’ is stamped 
on every wheel and tip. Send postal anyway for booklet No. 2, 
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lway records, the former in Io min- 
25 seconds, and the latter in 14 min- 
6.7 seconds, and these records since 
have not been broken. Hearne won 
Fernbank Dam road race at Cincinnati 
season, and the year before won the 
t car event in the Elgin road race. 
number of the big races he has been 
rtunate. About the greatest race he 
drove was at the last Grand Prize at 
annah, in which he came out second. 
rne might have been able to have won 
event had he not become so cold and 


— 


} 
| 
} 
| 
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Spencer S. Wishart 


austed that he deemed it unwise to con- 

with his tire treads in torn condition. 
was afraid that if he blew a tire he 
uld be unable to control his car, be- 


use of numbness and fatigue. So he 


pped for tire replacements on his last 
which probably cost him that race. 
rne is now in the automobile business 
hicago and doing well, but he began as 
mateur just for the fun he could have 
of racing. One of his first stunts was 
upset in an early Savannah race. 


When young Spencer Wishart of Green- 


Conn., the son of a wealthy sports- 
wanted to enter the racing game, his 
was quite unlike that of the majority 
aspirants. His father had such confi- 
‘e in the boy’s ability that he consented 
t him drive in the Vanderbilt Cup race. 
it was in 1909. Spencer’s car was not 
ew machine. It had been banged arounc 


isiderably and it was hardly to be ex- 


ted that he should win, but as it was, 
hart made a very good showing. Prior 
his entering there was some objection 
ng the other contestants who feared 
the boy was too inexperienced. He 


idicated himself however, and showed 


his father’s confidence was not ill- 
-ed. In the 1910 five-century race he 
red third place after a brilliant drive, 


id likewise scored third in the Vanderbilt 
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THE IDEALS OF THE PICKARD 
STUDIOS 





It Can’t Be Heard 


So quietly do Siwelclo Closets flush, 
that they are now being placed in 
lavatories under the stairs in ower halls. 
This should satisfy every one that the 


. Noiseless Cl 
Siwelclo Siiss 3 Closet 
can not be heard outside its immediate en- 
vironment. Its sanitary features are perfect. 
Made of Trenton Potteries Vitreous China. Youcan 
find nothing to equa 
our Vitreous China and 
Ideal Solid Porcelain gist Sot PE 
for your household, 
Ask your plumber or 
architect, 

Send for Booklet No. 
S.1l. which tells fully 
about the Siwelclo 
Closet. Ask also for 
booklet “Solid Porce- 
lain Washtubs and 
Sinks.” 

THE TRENTON 
POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 
U.S.A. 


The Largest Manufacturers 
of Sanitary Pottery in the 
U. S. A. 


] * r 
SG ECOSOC EL) 


The rare, artistic beauty which distinguishes 
Pickard China has been developed in the 
attainment of these ideals 


To give the highest expression to artistic impulses in decorating 
porcelain. 


To avoid all that is ordinary or comm« mplace in color or design 


To give to each artist the widest latitude in originating ideas 


To seek inspiration for new motifs from sources beyond the 
| reach of home decorators 


—_ 
Gas 





decorative schools. 


“4 


| 
| To keep a staff of artists representative of the world’s best 
! 


0 follow each.detail of decorating and firing with critical pre- 
cision. 








































NN 


‘0 study the relation of the decoration to the shape with a sense 
of harmony that makes for the distinction of Pickard China 
The colony of art enthusiasts that has come together in the 
Pickard Studios is representative of the best art schools of the ww) 
world—a diversity that is seen in the latitude of unique designs. 
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Pickard China is dzsigned and fired in the Pickard 
Studios in Ravenswood, at Chicago 
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Home Service Bureau, | 
HELPS YOU FIND THE | ha 
PLACE YOU WANT | SDS a Les 
































Are You A Member 


of our great big Hunting, 
Fishing, Camping, Nature-Loy 
ing National Sportsman 





Brotherhood ? If not, now's 
have to the goat’’ or 
**go to lodge.’’ The lodge comes 


to you once every month in 
the shape of a 160-page richly 
illustrated magazine, crammed 
from cover to cover with a 
wealth of interesting stories 
and information about guns, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits. | 
the best places to go to get | 
fish and game and a thousand | 
and one valuable ‘“‘How to” 
hints. 

The National Sportsman Mag 
azine is the lodge where thou- 
sands of brother sportsmen 
from all over the country, 
gather together once a 
month and tell of their 
experiences with rod, 








| 
1 
| 

the time to join. You don't 
fo 3 | 
| 
| 
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: dog, rife and gun. The achiovoment 
NEW STYLE BOOK OF DUTCH FURNITURE the “National ‘Sports: of pure beauty in 


man Brotherhood are . hy 
$1.00 (no initiation fee QOENuilK ly woll mace 
charged), and on re- Popiod furniture 
ceipt of this amount, & cael 
we will enter your Sold only at very bast stores 
Name on our mailing ; », . 
list so that you will Furnish with Classies 
receive the magazine | ‘ 

regularly every month. Lot our bodklot of minuce 
We will also send you tures guide you 


This valuable booklet is free. It illustrates over 
three hundred patterns of Holland Dutch Arts & 
Crafts furniture—ideal pieces for every room in 
your home. 

It contains several colored interiors which will 
aid you in decorating Arts & Crafts rooms, and tells 
an interesting story about this elegant furniture and 
the clever Dutch Craftsmen who fashion it, impart- 
ing to each piece, which bears our branded Trade 





Mark, a distinctive touch and individuality. 
We will send you the address of our Associate = by return mail a Na sont upon Pequeast 
a —— you. Call on him and ask to see Brotherhood oi : tional Sportsman | 
imbert’s Arts & Crafts Furniture, | rotherhe emblem in the form of a Lapel Button, a | 
CHARLES P. “‘LIMBERT COMPANY — a a byl Fob, whichever you choose. Don't | RET TING FURNITURE CO, 
. delay. Join our Brotherhood Today. | GRAND RAPIDS I 
SRQuD RAPIDS, DEPT, A Beans, TIONAL SPORTSMAN BROTHERHOOD MICHIGAN 

















62 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Let the (randon be your 
Janitor for Thirty Days: 


ee WAUIMaEME-TCs-) Clelele 





ERE is the opportunity to end your heating troubles without risking 
a cent until you are satisfied they actually are ended. If you are tired 


of under-heated or over-heated rooms, prove to your own satisfaction that 


you can have uniform heat—just as you want it—all the time. 


randon 


Automatic Thermostat 
Heat Regulator 


**The Janitor that 
never Sleeps.’’ 





will end your daily grind of trips up and down stairs to change drafts and dampers in an effort to keep the 
furnace regulated. The ‘‘Crandon’’ consists of a small mechanical thermometer, which is placed in the living 
room and connected by wire with a simple device over the furnace, which automatically regulates the draft and 
check dampers if the heat in the living room varies one degree from the desired temperature 
air, hot-water and steam-heating systems. Pays for itself in coal saved. So simple that anyone can install it. 


Regulates hot 


Write for full details of trial offer, and copy of our booklet “Automatic 
Comfort.” Name your heater-man or plumber, if possible. 


CRANDON MANUFACTURING CO., 12 Bridge St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








What Tue House BEAUTIFUL means to one architect 
who advertises consistently: 


Tue House Beautirut, New York City. 
Gentlemen : 


I am in receipt of your favor of the twenty-seventh, and take pleas- 
ure in telling you that Tue House BEAuTIFUL is my one best medium 


Yours very truly, 


CLYDE S. ADAMS 











An All-Mineral Shingle Roof 
Permanently Durable and Ornamental 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles are made of Asbestos (rock ibres and 
Portland Cement, both minerals. They are immune to the destructive action of 
fire, water, acids, gases, chemical fumes and climatic conditions The longer 


they are exposed “to the weather the harder and tougher they 


J-M Transite Asbestos Fireproof Shingles 


are moulded under tremendous hydraulic pressure 
into a homogeneous mass. J-M Transite Asbestos 
Shingles cannot rot, crack, warp or decay. 

All shapes and sizes to meet all conditions. Colors: 
Natural Gray, Indian Red and Slate. 





Write our nearest Branch fcr Booklet 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Electrical 
Supplies, etc. 





Manufacturers of 


Asbestos and ASBESTH 
Magnesia Products $, 








Albany Cleveland Louisvilie Philadelphia 
Baltimore Dallas Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Buffalo Indianapolis New Orleans Seattle 
Chicago Kansas City New York St. Louis 
Cincinnati Los Angeles Omaha Syracuse 
For Canada: The Canadian H. W. Johns-Manville Co., Limited. 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Residence of Mrs. K er, Llanerch, Pa 
1482 Covered with J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
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» race at Savannah. Unquestionably he 
very bit as good a pilot as the average 
ver who pilots cars to win a living. 
neer’s father stands most of the ex- 
of his son’s racing, something which 
be most inadvisable for most fathers 
sons to do. Wishart really won 
00 inch class in the last Fairmount 
rk race, but was disqualified on a techni- 
Without knowing it, he bumped 
nechanician out of the car and con- 
| alone till he reached his pit and then 
on a new mechanician. However, the 
equired that a mechanician must be 
ed at all times and hence Wishart lost 
‘tory. Since that time the rule was 
liied to fit just such cases of emer- 
On dirt tracks Wishart has won a 

er of races. 
rwin Bergdoll was not known outside 
hiladelphia until last September when 
mn the Fairmount Park road race and 
ng the biggest sort of a surprise by 
ming many veterans. This “million 
kid” had a remarkably fast car— 
fastest in the race—and had practically 
ympetition in the big car class. Never- 
ess that did not alter the fact that he 
| to drive a sensational race in order to 
for he had such boys as Mulford, 
Grant, Zengle, Spencer Wishart, 
iis Disbrow, and others pressing him 
| times. At Tacoma recently he proved 
ibility again by driving two excellent 
When he broke his differential he 
| great judgment by nursing his car 

hird place. 


asked the star of her maid, gazing 
xedly at her reflection in the mirror, “what 
about to do—step into the bathtub or go 
tage?” Marie shrugged her shoulders. 
[ tell? Mademoiselle is dressed for 


Perkins—What relations exist between you 
ss Richleigh? Tom Poore—Her father 
ther—Boston Transcript. 


MM; 


3ALLADE OF THE ‘‘TWO HEART BID.” 


n Bridge, night after night, 
lear old Grandmamma I play 
Auntie Sue, whose hair is white, 
\untie Jane, whose hair is gray. 
ne Spade,” “One Club,” “Without!” they say; 
rriest of mimic marts! 
thoughts are far away— 
f I say, “Two Hearts.” 


ams are very fair and bright; 
I am young—the world’s at May! 
t curb the rapturous flight 
secret fan icies, glad and gay; 
Auction” little heed I pay. 
1 Grandmamma the bidding starts, 
ud, I gayly join the fray— 
yself I say, “Two Hearts.” 


» the fire’s soft light, 
slessing a “Dummy’s” dear delay!) 
that all the world is right— 
bering words of yesterday ;) 
laughing flames portray, 
his dear face imparts. 
nve ntions I obey 





self I say, “Two Hearts.” 
L’Envoi 
Prince! With thine, my heart’s astray 
nds that have no maps nor charts. 


the score for “We” and “’ 
to myself I say, 


ep They”— 
‘Two Hearts.” 
—Carolyn Wells, in Life. 
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No. 352 —One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents 
Areal desk and a handsome library | 


__. combined in the space of one; and at the | 
t ab le price of one. 








Simply pulling open the drawer provides 
desk space with non-spillable ink-well and 
pen groove, with a large roomy drawer be- ; 
neath the lid for stationery and corre- | 
spondence. To use desk, nothing on the 
table need be disturbed. 

Your choice of seventy-five designs (in all | 
staple woods) at prices to suit. 





Cadillac Desk Tables -— The 
Table with the Metal Slides 
—are carried by leading furni- 
ture dealers. If yours cannot 
suppl you, send for catalog 
No. Y, illustrating our full line. 

















Sewage 
Disposal 


For Country Homes 























without Sewers A benutifed Leute XV, soem is cometines vained Conceal them with Louis XV. Grilles and the 
Health and self-respect demand that dangerous, re- by ugly radiators. beauty is enhanced. 
pulsive cesspools, etc., must go. The Ashiey System 
will provide scientific and safe 3¢ wage disposal at | 
moderate cost. Write for illustrated Manual on Sewage 


Purification and Dis posal for Country Homes 


—— ee ao eo Catalogue No. 66 A.—Just issued—shows eighty Special Grille 


ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. ° - nd “ 4 . 
106 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, Ill Designs, suited to various orders of decoration :—Colonial, Grecian, 


Gothic, Renaissance, Empire, Oriental, The Louis’, Etc. 














Get that 
Smile 


re was caueht io 1! TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G CO. 


lens of surpassing 


merit. The perfect NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND 


a alae aa BRIDGEBURG, ONT. 


tion can not be sug- 


gested by the repro- | ESTABLISHED 1846 
duction. The best 


results will be within 
your reach with a 


Bausch Lomb Ze “a You May Help 


ue remarkable power of gathering snd tranemit- When you write us on business requesting information or renewing your subscrip- 
ting light gives great speed —clear definition — tion, you could be of great help. 
perfect illumination. The Tessar is unequaled for 


portraits, landscapes, action subjects, etc. HERE IS THE WAY : 
EE eee eee ea a a In writing such letters just send us the names of your friends whom you think 
purpose will be sent postpaid. Write for Booklet would be interested in THE House BeauTiFut. We will mail them a sample copy 
86H today, Ask your dealer to show you a Tessar. : : . 
and tell them of our special inducements to new subscribers. 


Bausch 9 lomb Optical ©. G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


@EwW YoRK wasnincTon SAN FRANCISCO 1 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. FRANKFORT 
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Mr. McLaren’ 's home at Digby, N. S., is one 
of -many made more beautiful, sanitary and com- 
fortable by Beaver Board Walls and Ceilings. 











Mr. E. L. Tunis, of Baltimore, Ma., has 
found Beaver Board Walls and Ceilings admit 
variety of design to suit any room in the house, 


Trade Mark 


AVER 
BOARD 

















NY 


A BEAUTI FULLY painted sample 

of Beaver Board, showing its 
famous pebbled surface, will be sent 
free at your request. 

It will make clear to you one of the 
41 reasons why these and thousands 
of others are enthusiastic over their 
Beaver Board Walls and Ceilings. 


BEAVER BOARD 


And you can learn the 40 other reasons 
by asking also for our free book, “Beaver 
Board and Its Uses.” Write today. 


The Beaver Companies 


yw sTé ATES; ; 617 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N.Y. 
CAN :' 717 Wall Street, Beaverdale, Ottawa 
GRE a 4 BRITAIN: 4 6 Geultiampion Row, Russell Square, London 

















7” the Stephenson System 
of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 
Keep your garbage and waste 
cut of sight, under ground or below floor in 





SS" 


ee Underground 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


Sanitary, odorless, fly-proof, a clean back yard, Fa 
a fireproof disposal of refuse in 
cellar, factory or garage. 

Underground Earth Closet with port- 
able steel house for contractors, farm 
or camp 

Nine years on the market. It pays 
to look us up. 


Sold direct. Send for circular. 
Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
‘23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 
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(Continued from 


window when needed, but 
only to sill. 

For the parlor, rich-colored Oriental rugs. Y 
long curtains can be used as if 
outer curtain, which we suggest to be of br 
or velour, the exact tone of pholstery 
furniture. The wall we would paper with a light 
grey-green, figured, self-toned, he paper. \ 
rugs will give rich colors. 
mirror, brass fire fittings, gilt sconces on w 
and we think the room will be dignified and m 
satisfactory. 

The wall-paper for the hall shot exten¢ 
the third floor, and we would recomme 
ris paper of grey-green foun n with deepe1 , 
tone green in leaves of the desig ol 

For the dining-room, 
pink curtains we would use an 1 paper or al 
old-ivory tone. It will blend with t k 





rug and make a good contrast with the curt 
If you prefer the Japanese grass th to pape 
it can be had in all tones. The quality of 
grass cloth is excellent with oak. We think yout 
idea is good, to have gre} ill for the entit 
second floor. Have a pure si grey if possibl 
The grey-and-white narrow striped satin pape 
make beautiful and satisfact l 
you need further assistance we will be happy 
hear from you. 





A Blue Dining Room 


We are planning a new home, and would lik 

your sugges stions regarding the finishing and dec 
rating of the library and dining-1 e hou 

will be in the bungalow effect throug! , and wi 
wondered if our plan for the dining-room would 
be in harmony with this idea, \ nted 
Delft blue, with white 
built-in cupboard. 

The library extends across the full length 
the house and has built-in cases either sid 
of the fireplace, and a wid 1 opens from thi 
room into the dining-roo1 vill be pol 
ished hardwood, with smal] gs. Wel thought 
of Mission for the library r dull ma 
hogany. 29 

Would like your suggestions regarding these 
two rooms, as to the wall coverings, draperies 
woodwork finish and furnitu: v 
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W@D 
MOSAIC 
FLOORS 











ple, here isa book on parquet floors 
t’s worth having. No other part 


a home is more conspicuous than 
floors. Get a copy of this free 
»klet. 


ve handsome floors is a virtue. 
the great showman, was respon- 
r the report that an elephant first 
he strength of an unknown bridge 
re crossing it. So is it with a human. 
ntering an unfamiliar room you 
ively look to your footing. While 
ing a room, certainly the floor is 
yticeable. 
ce floors play so important a part in 
lives, to have them as attractive, re- 
| and luxurious as possible is but a 
1 desire for personal satisfaction and 
fication, as well as to have your home 
ar or better than the neighbors or 
ance S. 








let 


booklet, which we are anxious to send 
ur compliments, is just as distinctive as 
lucts. No superfluity of adjectives! It 
arquetry flooring for its every use— 
rmation relating to hard-wood floors. 
rquet floors a luxury for the rich 
a practical, economical, sanitary, at- 
ined every-day flooring, get a copy 










largest producers of fine parquetry 
he United States. Wood-Mosaic installa- 
everywhere—in the modest cottages, great- 
els, theatres, apartments, churches, department 
, steamships, and up to the millionaire palaces. 
need make a purchase unless you wish. 
rite us anyway for a free copy of the booklet. 
find it interesting reading. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
Hebard Street Rochester, New York 


lil! and Flooring Sales Office and Par- 
Factory quetry Factory 


ii Rochester, New York 














A dining-room in Delft bl! wit paint 
would be attractive. The built eats should be 
cushioned with velour or ( 
tone as wall, and large rug in plain blue. The 
curtains would have two sets; cas nts of white 
thin net matching tone of paint 1 outsid 














drapery of blue, thin, gauzy silk, hanging in 
straight folds to sill over the woodworl Mis 
sion in light-weight fumed oak excellent for 
library. Here we would have the walls a light 
tan, as light as natural pongee; woodwork fumed 
oak; draperies a tan silk exact tone of wall 
two shades deeper tan, as you prefer; a cream net 
sash curtain, and silk placed on a separate rod, 
higher and broader, so as to bring the hangings 
over the woodwork, making the window appear 
wider. These silk hangings d t come below 
the sill. We have found the shades of tan and 
brown make excellent background to books and 
library accessories. 





THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


»mbining interesting notes on things seen 
Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
rtisers using small space and desiring po- 
yn alongside reading matter. Special value 
the advertiser, reliable information for the 

der. 

For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
adison Avenue, New York City. 
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N Early Winter 


is predicted by the weather- 
men. The birds have gone 
south. 

Are you going? Whether you 
go or not, why not make your 
winter enjoyable? You spend 
most of your time indoors. 
The proper heating system will 
make your home comfortable 
and healthful. Get at it carly, 
install a 


Kelsey “sz” Generator 


Takes fresh air and drives it properly heated into 
all the rooms in the house. 


Important New Books for the Country Home 


Furnishing the Home of Good 
Taste 
By Lucy Abbot Throop 


Miss Throop, who is an interior decorator practising in 
New York, has written what is undoubtedly the most 
valuable and concise survey of the period styles of deco- 
ration—styles that have furnished the basis for most of 
the present day ideas regarding furniture and furnishing. 
After completing this interesting survey of the past, Miss 
Throop takes up in great detail the home of to-day with 
particular emphasis on the country home and shows how 
either period styles or other modern adaptations may be 








consistently carried out. All the details of furniture, 
hangings, rugs and so on, even to the porch equipment, 
are thoroughly and entertainingly discussed, with an 





abundance of pictures. $2,00 net, postage 20 cents. 
A Book of Distinctive Interiors, Edited by William A. Vollmer 


Doesn't give off gas or burn the air like a furnace. It is a difficult matter to carry out a thoroughly consistent scheme of interior decoration and furnishin 
Doesn't heat the air over and over as steam and without practical and helpful qummneiions in the way of photographs of other successful homes. In this boo 

: with its hundreds of illustrations which have been chosen by reason of the good taste and skill displayed in 
hot water radiators do. their furnishing and decoration there are chapters on all the rooms of the house—living-room, dining-room, 


; , ‘ kitchen, nursery and so on. $1,00 net, postage 14 cents, 
It is a different method of heating. c 


By |W. H. Butterfield and H. W. T: 
Send at once for Catalog and interesting booklet A Book of House Plans. o a EES a obltewice 


The authors are two practising New York architects who have prepared a series of : adie for homes of 
“Achievements in Modern Heating.” | character costing $3,000 to $6,000. These designs are illustrated by perspective views and floor plans with 


erior perspectives, and in some ses photo »hs of designs that have already been buil F ii workir 
KELSEY HEATING co. | poe — pono A eb of the Pow: say ~ - pk cate ton authors $2.00 net, postage 99 cents ” 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. The Furniture Designs of Ciinanitiie, Hepplewhite and 
New York Office, 156M, Fifth Ave. 


HESS | 

















With Introduction by Arthur Hayden 


A magnificent reprint of the original books of furniture designs—books that were issued by their famous 
« authors when at the height of their power and prestige, and which in the original editions are now almost 
priceless. The work is available in a Library Edition of _thi ee volumes, one devoted to each of the three 
> masters, at $6.00 net (postage 30 cents), or $16.50 net for the res volumes, boxed (expressage 50 cents); 
besides which the three books are combined in a single . 


large volume at $15.00 net (expressage 50 cents). 
We will deliver a complete heating 




















equipment at your station at factory Gardening Indoors and Under Glass. By F. F. Rockwell 

prices and wait for our pay while you ; . . , 7 _ . 

test it during 60 days of winter weather A book that makes clear the secrets of prolonging the joys and rewards of home gardening through those 
f The entire outfit must satisfy you months of the year that are usually considered barren, The choice, care and propagation of all house plants, 
i 


or you pay nothing. Isn’t this worth the construction and management of hotbeds and coldframes, and the possibilities of a small greenhouse are 
looking into? Could we offer such all thoroughly discussed. Besides enabling us to have fresh vegetables and flowers out of season, Mr. 
liberal teem if we didn’t know that Rockwell’s book helps us to get the earliest start in the garden lllustrated. $1.20 net, postage 10 cents. 

the Hess Furnace excels in service, 











simplicity, efficiency, economy? Royal Copenhagen Porcelain. By Arthur Hayden 
We are makers—not dealers—and 
will save you all middlemen’s profits. A volume on the famous ware made at the Royal Copenhagen Factory, porcelain that is not only famous all 
© room for more details here. Write over the world, but has set a new style in porcelain decoration which is being followed at most of the 
today for free 48-page booklet which Continental factories. This is one of the most sumptuous books ever produced on the subject of porcelain. 
No. 4—"‘Leader" Hess tells all about it. Illustrated in full color and fine half-tone. Send for prospectus. $15.00 met, expressage 60 cents, 
Stee! Furnace Your name and address on a post * 
A gy Lc Making a Bulb Garden. Making a Garden with Hotbed 
1d N io Ri 923 Tacoma Bidg., Chicago 
SSS. pane By Grace Tabor and Coldframe, 8yC. H. Miller 
It is possible to have a bulb garden not only to The ease with which the fruitful garden season 
bring the first bloom of spring but to carry this de may be prolonged by the use of a few glazed sash is 


e . pendable and stately bloom on through the summer set forth in this little volume and the care and man- 
Sontee, The secret lies in choosing the right bulbs agement of the hotbed and coldframe thoroughly 
In er- roo aln for each particular location. covered. 
4 4 
Making a Fireplace, By Henry H. Saylor 
White Lead, like the metallic lead from A_ well constructed fireplace should not smoke and it should be made a distinctive feature of the room. 
which it is made, is tough and ductile: With 


There, is a right way to construct a fireplace and it is not difficult. Illustrated. Each 50 cts. met, postage 5 cts. 
linseed oil it combines into a leathery and 


elastic paint film that stretches in summer and 
= in — without breaking. The 
adulteration of White Lead destroys this elastic- ’ 
ity, weakens the resistance to extremes of tem- McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY, Publishers 
perature and finally results in cracking and Union Square, New York City 
scaling paint. House & Garden : oe Travel 
White Lead made by the modern Carter pro- 
cess is guaranteed strictly pure and has every 
good quality of any pure White Lead. And it 
is so fine that it has unusual covering capacity 
and durability, and is so white that it has estab- 
lished a new standard of whiteness for white 
paint and given new life and beauty to colors. IMPOR I AN | NO | ICE I O 
To get the utmost value in paint, have your 


painter use Carter White lead and pure linseed 


sahiarcae SUBSCRIBERS 


to know about house- 
Painting is told in 
k “Pure 





Your bookseller can supply you Send for complete catalogue 






































> our text boo Tue House BEAutTIFuL should be notified promptly of a change in a sub- 
Paint.” 

Tins etthatesials scriber’s address. To avoid all possible complications, the last address to 
em color schemes, to which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, as well as the new address, 
PW rite for it SHOULD BE GIVEN IN FULL, and the notice should reach THE 
Carter White Lead Co- House BEauTIFUL office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks be- 
12061 S.Peoria St. fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 
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of this well-planned 
modern home is th 


organ 


with which it is furnished throughout. If you wa 
admired as you admire this and other han 
it finished with Morgan Perfect Doors 
informed architects who take pri he 
specify orgae Doors because “the y 
t 


judged by 





e Morgan er ard 
The Door Beautiful,’ 
describes them in deta ail 2 
ful pictorial hints on m nes Ix attra 
tive. Sent free on re« a gz 
of building or remodeling, write 2 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., Dept 3 B:1, Chicago 
MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN MILLWORK CO 
Oshkosb, Wis. Baltimore, Md 


Architects : Desssivtive det 


Sweet's Index, pages a0 





every & 
Insist on sce ing befc 























Homes of Character 


Two of the larger types of Aladdin Readi-Cut 
houses are here shown. Architecturally they 
offer a distinct contrast. Almost every taste 
will be satisfied by the Aladdin catalog of one 
hundred styles ranging from two rooms at 
$125 up totwelverooms. The actual material 
for these complete Aladdin houses is being 
shipped from eight different mills situated 
throughout the country. You should at least 


investigate the remarkable money saving advan- 


tages of the Aladdin system. 


DWELLING HOUSES, BARNS, SUMMER COTTAGES 


Aladdin Knock Down Houses are shipped everywhere. 
Every piece of material comes to you cut and fitted and 
No skilled labor required. 
: nent, attractive, warm 


ready to nail in place. 










COMPLETE 5-ROOM HOUSE $298 


ALADDIN 
Houses 


SAVE 
MONEY 











Perma- 


Save four 


and lasting. Not port- fits by 
able. Price includes ie -" 
all lumber cut to fit, oe 
shingles, doors, windows. y wee Mi 
glass, patent plaster board, ——EE 
interior trim and _ finish, 
paints, nails, locks, hardware ete in 
structions. Immediate shi tam] 


for Catalog 210. 


Bay City, 


North American Construction Co., °%j,5‘° 














SH 
NONSENSE 


yew heard Rube Jenkins wuz dead, 

W aal, not exactly that he wuz dead— 
several folks down to th’ Center 
t him.—Chicago Daily News. 





—Have you a good hair tonic you can 
mend? Druggist (Prohibition town)— 
is something that is spoken of very favor- 

people who have drank it—Wareham 


hasn't your fiance got a job? 
Not yet, but he’s going to get one at 
year. Papa—Indeed! Glad to hear it! 
doi ng? Daughter—Well, he read in 

f some man who is paid $50,000 a year 
rs’ Association not to forge checks, 

is going to offer not to do it for half 


TIME TABLES 
1 astronomics, and in figures neat and 


the planets I’ve reduced to the 
sal: 
hs of all the comets and the other bodies 
illy just as simple as can be. 
to a parasang by methods mathe- 


f any hoplite who has made a march 
natical 
atical 
till “Ho Clearchus” passed a few 
ks emphatical— 
here’s nothing any easier for me. 


minu s logarithm is a model of lucidity, 
lar hee ‘thesis, a bit of mere vapidity, 
f causing me a jot of the timidity 
for railway-folders of the day. 
Central Time” and “Eastern Time” 
ymething undeniable, 
g up in place of down is never justi- 


that’s black and light-faced is essential, 
m liable 
ard a train that goes the other way. 


dern - tailw ay-folders, I admit an inability 
ing why the data which I’m seeking with 





lways contradicted and reduced to mere 


microscopic foot-notes down below. 
iaking close connections” I confess an 


eit 


Ider’s “A. and p.M.’s” only foster my pug- 
ugh perh ips I’m lacking in apparent per- 


find the thing I want to know. 
—F. H. P., in Century Magazine. 
Doesn’t Ida keep her hardwood floors 
ondition? Alice—Perfect! Every 
ves there is carried out with a frac- 
lislocation—Harpar’s Bazar. 


as Millet and the widow started 
sle to the altar every light in the church 

fumford—What did the couple do 
*r—Kept on going. The widow knew 


Tiict 


f our worry is useless.” “Yes; it is. 
some stock in a rubber grove and 
winters about frost before I ascer- 
the trees hadn’t yet been planted.”— 
Herald. 


wife is a wonderful vocalist. Why, 
wn her to hold her audience for hours 
t! Diggs—After which she 
in the cradle and rock it to sleep— 


Get ou 
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This Handsome $3 8 
Fireplace Complete 


Complete and ready to install. 
Includes Andirons, Wrought Iron 
Fender and thefamous Colonial Head 
Throat and Damper. Selected face 
brick, choiceof either rough orsmooth 
texture in many colors. Complete 
with working plans, ash trap and 
color for mortar. Size 6 ft. wide,4 ft. 
6 in. high to shelf, 9 ft. to ceiling. 


Write for Portfolio a 
or FREE Booklet ' 


Send 25c in stamps for our hand- 
some and instructive portfolio showing 
many different designs in fireplaces. Or 
write us today for our booklet, “‘Home 
and the Fireplace,” FREE. 

LONIAL FIREPLACE CO. 
1747 W. 12th Street 
























THE REAL THING 


Pure bayberry Candles, made on Cape Cod, by Cape 
Cod people, from Cape Cod bayberries. 
Price list on application. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO., North Truro, Mass. 


Ghe Giant Heater 


WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN 
ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST 
Applied to central draught lamp or gas 
jet (naked flame or mantle burner). 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST 
Mr. H. P. Howe, 712 2nd Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn., writes; *‘Giant Heater is a perfect success. I 
would not be without it in my home.’’ 

Price Complete, Charges Prepaid, 
BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00. 
Attractive Illustrated Booklet Mailed Free. 
THE GIANT HEATER CO.,, $44 Temple Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














Brooks Settee No. 12 
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‘3 H. P. 1-Sweeper Outfit 


Spencer Turbine Vacuum 
Cleaners Boia e oitiengy ‘and dura. 


bility of Spencer machines. 5 
being chosen to handle the sweeping problems of the 
tallest skyscrapers, the greatest hospitals and schools, and 
private residences everywhere. 


The largest vacuum cleaning installation ever con- 
tracted for was recently awarded to the Spencer Tur- 
bine Cleaners— nineteen machines for the General 
Hospital Buildings, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Spencer Turbine Cleaners in the basement have pipes 
running up through the building to each floor, with 
hose attachment for cleaning. 
12 sizes from %4-H.P. 1 sweeper to 40-H.P. 16 sweepers 
capacity. 

On request a Free Catalog and List of In- 

stallations wil] be furnished as references. 


SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER COMPANY 
632 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Offices or Selling Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


That is why Spencers are 


Machines are made in 
































The SWISS-CHALET 


is fast gaining favor with the American peopie. 
Its lasting beauties and its natural comfort ap- 
peal to the critic. 

Je design residences and country houses in 
this charming style to meet the individual require- 
ments of our patrons everywhere. 

No stock designs. No book architecture. 
We will submit sketches to responsible parties 
upon request. 


THE SWISS - CHALET - SPECIALISTS 
ARCHITECTS 


200 5th Ave. Room 1107 New York City 

















$25.00 at Your Dealer’s 
Our Factory Price $11.75 


Wx pay your dealer $25.00 when for 
$11.75 you can get this Master-BuILt 
Settee of genuine quarter-sawed oak— 
beautiful grain—Marokene leather cushion. 
Length 67 inches, height 37% inches, depth 
21 inches. We complete and finish in color 
you choose. Then we ship in sections which 
you can easily assemble in a few minutes. 
Thousands are buying their furniture this 
way—making their money go twice as far. 


100 Designs in 
Brooks Furniture Book 


Chairs, rockers, tables, desks, etc., 64 pages 
filled with illustrations, Write for his book 
and our offer—today. Address 

BROOKS MFG. COMPANY 
5110 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 
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GOING TO BUILD 
OR RE-MODEL ? 


Our Booklet 


“Modern House Heating” 


is sure to be of great 
value to you 





Booklet mailed free on 
application 


Shall we send YOU a copy? 
GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 Liberty Street NEW YORK 














Care—not inheritance— 
makes lastingly good teeth. 


Exercise care—twice a day 
use this deliciods and efficient 
dentifrice—and twice a year 
visit your dentist. 

Buy a tube today at your dealer’s—or 


send us 2.cts. stamps for a trial tube. We 
will inclidé our booklet “Oral Hygiene.” 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 28 199 Fulton Street New York 
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NEXT COMES the CYPRESS “SUGI” BOOK: 


‘<The most usable free book ever printed for folks like you and us.” 


HERE’S A CYPRESS “SUGI” TRAY 
THAT YOU CAN DUPLICATE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
by your own labor (and very little of it) and at the smallest cost, 
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THE NATURA 


This 


Fini 


can do 


“The most distinguished novelty in Wood 
presented to the artistic public in a century.’ (dnd you 
Jt reproduces perfectly the famous > Driftwood Ef 


Get your order in for New VOL. 26 Cypress Pocket Library 


at once so as to give you time to decide what articles made of SUGI you want to gi 
and whether to make it yourself or hire it done. The book tells all about it, gi 
many delightiul ideas what to make of light-weight Cypress boards after applyin: 


wonderful Japanese ‘‘Sugi’’ finish, and tells exactly How To Do The Work At Hom 


Antique Japanese 


(Note: The same process has been attempted on other woods but without success. 
This is our good fortune as well as yours). LEARN WHY in new Vol. 26.) 


When planning a Mansion, a Sungalow, a Farm, aSleeping-Porch or just a Fence, remember—‘‘With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE.” 
Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Ourentire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 











1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. _ 
INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 




















“WOLFF QUALITY 
PLUMBING GOODS 
MANUFACTUR , I 
L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO 


PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


MAIN OFFICES ~ SHOWROOMS 
601-621 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 11 N. Deaborn St 
BRANCHES 
DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
TRENTON, N. J. YALLAS, TEXAS 








OMAHA, NEB. ROCHESTER, N. Y 
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Important to those 
who expect to build 





WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD, 
get the ideas of leading architects re- 
garding best design, proper interior 
arrangement and most appropriate 
furnishings, This will aid in deciding 
about your own plans. when you con- 
sult your architect, and can be obtained 
from the several hundred designs 
beautifully illustrated in six numbers 
of the 


Architertural Rerenord 


The National Magazine ior Architects, 
Owners and Builders, with the Larg- 
est Circulation in the Field 
In the advertising pages of these six numbers 
illustrated and described numerous 
building specialties that add much to the com- 


ire 1180 


convenience and value of the modern 
without materially increasing initial 
cost; this information may mean saving of 


nany dollars to you. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


We have a limited supply of these sets of six 
numbers, invaluable to those who expect to build 

make alterations. Although regular price is 
1.50, we make you a special offer of $1.00 for the 
ix, while the sets last, if you mention House 
BeauTiFuL, They will soon be sold. Order to-day, 
to-morrow may be too late. 





This $1.00 Should Save You Hundreds 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
270 Metropolitan Annex New York 


Enclosed is $1.00. Mail six numbers containing 
CITY and COUNTRY HOUSE illustrations, ac- 
ording to special offer in HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 











HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
The baby takes to her bed at night 
\ one-eyed rabbit that once was white; 
\ watch that came from a cracker, I think; 
\nd a lidless inkpot that never held ink. 
\nd the secret is locked in her tiny breast 
Of why she loves these and leaves the rest. 
' 
\nd I give a loving glance as I go 
lo three brass pots on a shelf in a row; 
lo my grandfather’s grandfather's loving cup 
\nd a bandy-legged chair I once picked up. 
\nd I can’t, for the life of me, make you see 
Why just these things are a part of me! 
—J. H. Macnair, in London Spectator. 
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_Hardware 


Quality comes first in Sargent Hardware. The 
mechanism is designed for strength and perfect 
action. The workmanship is of the accurate 
kind that: considers every detail. 
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Successful architects appreciate the splendid selection the 
Sargent line affords. It includes the exact designs that best 
fit in with each architectural and decorative scheme. 


Shall we send you a copy of our Book of Designs? 
We also have a special book of Colonial Designs. 





we COMPANY, 140 Leonard Street, New York 




















Flat-Tone 


A durable, sanitary, oil paint for walls 
and ceilings, producing soft, rich flat 
effects: easily applied, easily cleaned 
with soapand water. 24 beautiful shades, 








Marnot 


A durable, tough, elastic floor varnish 
that dries dust free in 8 hours and holds 
its lustre for the longest possible time. 











A white enamel ¢. splendid flowing, 
working and drying qualities. Gives a 


lustre that remains permanently white 
and will not crack or mar. 














S.W.P. 
A durable and economical house paint. 


Made of pure lead, pure zinc, and pure 
linseed oil, thoroughly mixed and ground 


in scientific proportions. 


One quality 
only—the best—48 colors. 








rAMS PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Watt—s-W Flat-tone Buff 


HOW TO GET THIS EFFECT WITH SHERY 


Woopwork—S-W Handcraft Stain Wa I V Mar-not ‘1 1 s Flat-tone Ivory: 








Whether you propose to paint the whole house, beautify 
any room or renew any surface about the house, Sherwin- 
“Williams Paints and Varnishes will enable you to get 
' beautiful and lasting results. 


Our new portfolio shows these results in « | tells just what Sherwin-Williams 
Paints and Varnishes to use to get them in 1ome. ‘This portfolio is a practical 
working guide to good painting. Che po lities of paint, varnish, stain and 
enamel in getting effects that are not only b ful but durable and sanitary, have 


never been so fully and sen: rked out for the home owner as they have in our new 


P ortfolio of Plans for Home D. coration (sent free on request) 


Send forittoday. Ifit serves only to guide yout e right color and the right finish for 








a chair or a worn spot on the floor, you will | iid for the trouble of writing for it. 
HOW TO GET THIS EFF E¢ SHER IAMS PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Bopy—S W P No. 462. TRIMMING—S I : SW P No. 391 Trimminc—S W P No. 461. 
Sasu—S W P Gloss White. Buinps Sasu—S W P No. 461. 


W Preservative Shingle Stain Cs1 or Slate, 


Roor—S-W Preservative Shingle S ( r—S 


ae 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Decorative Departments: 625 Canal Road, C! ry eland Oh io 116 W.32d St. ( im mbel’ s),N. ¥. City 1101 People’s Gas Building, Chicago 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities nquiries to The Sher ams Co., Decorative Dept.,625 Canal Road, Cleveland, O. 
































